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Q)New Books for Colleges and Secondary Schools 2) 


JOURNALISM 


Newspaper Writing and Editing 
By WILLARD G. BLEYER 
This book fully meets the requirements of Courses in 
Journalism as given in our colleges and universities, and at 
the came time appeals to practical newspaper men as a 
most interesting and suggestive treatment of the subject 
(To be published in June.) 


ENGLISH AND LITERATURE 


The English Lyric 
By FELIX E. SCHELLING 
feginning with the earliest emergence of English song, 
Professor Schelling traces the development of the lyric in 
England down to the present time. In the Types of English 
Literature Series. $1.50 net. Postage 10 cents. 
Romance, Vision, and Satire 
By JESSIE L. WESTON 
“The book should prove very useful as parallel reading 
in courses which aim at giving a general survey of English 
literature.’—New York Evening Post. $1.25 net. Postage 
13 cents. 
The Masters of Modern French Criticism 
By IRVING BABBITT 
“A penetrating analysis of the influence of modern criti- 
cism for good and evil on literature and on the intellectual 
welfare of the age.”—The Nation. $2.50 net. Postage 16 cents 


RECENT ISSUES IN THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 

Selected Lyrics from Wordsworth, Keats, and Shel- 
ley. Edited by CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS. Paper, 15 
cents; linen, 25 cents, net. Postpaid. 

Selected Lyrics from Dryden, Collins, Gray, Cowper 
and Burns. Edited by CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS. 
Paper, 15 cents: linen, 25 cents, net. Postpaid. 

Poems and Stories by Bret Harte. Edited by CHARLES 
SWAIN THOMAS. Paper, 15cts; linen, 25cts, net. Postpaid. 

Southern Poems. Edited by CHARLES W. KENT. Paper, 
15 cents; linen, 25 cents, net. Postpaid. 

Macaulay’s Two Speeches on Copyright, and Lin- 
coln’s Address at Cooper Union. § [Edited by EDWIN 
L. MILLER. (To be published in May.) 

Ralph Roister Doister. Edited by CLARENCE GRIF- 
FIN CHILD. New Library Binding. 50 cts. net. Postpaid. 

College Life. By Le BARON R. BRIGGS. New Library 
Binding. 35 cents net. Postpaid. 


EDUCATION 


Problems of Educational Readjustment 
By DAVID SNEDDEN 
This book comprises some of Commissioner Snedden’s most 
notable addresses and essays on crucial educational prob 
lems involved in the better adaptation of our institutions 
to the needs of the people. (To be published in June.) 


Industrial Education: Its Problems, 


Methods and Dangers 
By ALBERT H. LEAKE 
A study and criticism of the opportunities provided for 
the education of the artisan. It deals entirely with that 
large percentage of the population which receives all its 
education in the elementary schools. In the Hart, Schaffner 
and Marx Series. (To be published in May.) 











GOVERNMENT 


Readings in American Constitutional 


History 
By ALLEN JOHNSON 





rhi bor i VvValuabl addition to Ut phase of 

literature of American history, and it should prove very 
ful for college instruction in the subject. imerican His 

torical Revieu $2.50 net Postpaid 

The Elements of Political Science 

(Revised Editton, 1913) 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK 

\ treatise by one who appreciat« the necessity of 
lefinitions, fine distinctions, precision of statement, and fait 

of lew-point.”—The Outlook $1.75 net Postpaid 


Preparing for Citizenship 
By WILLIAM B. GUITTEAU 


This book gives a clear explanation of how and wh 


ernments are formed, what government do« for the citizer 
ind what the citizen owes to his government. 75 cents net. 
Postpaid 

BUSINESS 
Capitalization: A Book on Corporation 


Finance 
By WILLIAM H. LYON 
Written by a man of thorough experience, both in invest 
ment banking, and as a corporation lawyer, the volume is 
authoritative.’—Moody’s Magazine. $2.00 net. Postpaid 


Psychology and Industrial Efficiency 
By HUGO MUNSTERBERG 
I mn , 

The book is written for persons engaged in large: 
who wish to obtain the best men for their respectiv« 
who wish to train these men most intelligently in their work 
and so are certain to obtain the best possible results. $1.50 
net. Postage 13 cents, 


The Value of Organized Speculation 
By HARRISON H. BRACE 
One of the Hart, Schaffner and Marx Prize Essays; writ 
ten with the purpose of presenting both advantages and dis- 
advantages with absolute impartiality in order that the net 
value of organized speculation as an economic and social 
factor may be truly estimated. $1.50 net. Postage, 13 cents 


DESIGN 


A Text-Book of Design 
By CHARLES F. KELLEY and WILLIAM L. MOWLL 


The authors’ analysis of the subject and use of tech- 
nical terms are less confusing to the layman than jis often 
the case, and the text is clear and concise.’ The School Arta 
VWagazine $2.00 net Postpaid 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Family in Its Sociological Aspects 
By JAMES Q. DEALEY 


affairs 


jobs, 





“Professor Dealey’s discussion of present-day family 
problems, as influenced by American democracy and by con- 
ditions in great cities, is clearly put, sane, and permeated 
by a healthy ethical sense.”’—The Survey 75 cents net 


Postpaid 


Our New College or Secondary School Catalogue for 1913 will be sent on req 
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The Nation 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
FOUNDED IN 1865. 


the New York City Poet 
second-clasa mail matter.) 


{Entered at Ofice aa 


The Nation \a published and owned by the New 
York Evening Tost Co Oswald Garrison Villard, 
President William J Paul 
Fimer More, Exitor As 
eistant Pditor 


Pattison, Treasurer; 
Harold deWolf Fuller, 


advance, 
Merico 
ign countrica comprised in 


postpaid, in 
to Canada 
the 


Three dollara per year in 
aG@ny part of the United Statea or 
$3.50, and fore 
Poatal Unton $4.00 

Address THE NATION, Row T04 

Publication Office, 20 Veacy Street 


New York 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
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The Cotton Manufacturing Industry 
in the United States 


hy M. T. COPELAND, Instructor 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Ed uondions! 


Educational 








Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts 





Post-graduate courses only in 
MATHEMATICS 
PHYSICS 
CHEMISTRY 


For further information address 





BIOLOGY 

ANTHROPOLOGY PEDAGOGY 

PSYCHOLOGY 
ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 

leading to the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 


Special opportunities are offered for research. 

The Library contains about 60,000 carefully selected volumes and complete 
sets of the more important scientific journals. 

Fellowships and Scholarships are available for deserving students. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, 


PHILOSOPHY 
HISTORY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 











MASSAWIPPI SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Que., now In its sixth year, of.- 
opportunity to study German, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Greek. Latin, 
Mathematics, Elementary Law, Magazine Writing, 
Public Speaking, and Piano Playing, under compe 
tent instructors, by a beautiful lake, just north of 
Vermont The PREPARATORY DEP'T = 
been most successful in preparing boys and girls for 
school and college entrance examinations. For 11) 
lustrated booklet, address DR. C. U. CLARK, Yale 
Station, New Haven, Conn 


_ ITALIAN HOME SCHOOL 


] ARCHESA ILDA ROERO DI CORTANZE te- 

ceives into her home a limited number of 
English and American girls for purposes of study, 
travel, and cultivated social life VIA MARIA 
CRISTINA 8 ROME American correspondent, 
Mrs. R. K. PECK, 36 Cherry Street, Lynn, Mass. 


The 
at North Hatley, 
fers a delightful 








The Misses Kirk’s College Preparatory School 
PENNSYLVANIA, BRYN MAWR. 
Prepares for Bryn Mawr and other colleges. Cer- 
tificate privileges Number of pupils limited. 
Special schedule arranged for each Percentage 
of pupils who have entered Bryn Mawr College 
unusually large. Gymnastics, outdoor sports. 15th 

year opens Oct. 2, 1913 





The WOLCOTT SCHOOL, DENVER, COL. 


Superior climate Accredited with Eastern Colleges 
for girls. Fine music advantages. Gymnasium. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
2a Park St., Boston 1845 U St., Washington 
156 Fifth Av.,NewYork 610 Swetland Bd.,Portland 
814 Steger Bd. .Chicago 343 DouglasBd.,LosAngeles 
920 Sav. Bk. Bd. .Denver 345 Wright Blk., Berkeley 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual. 





Harlan P. French, Prop. Vincent B. Fisk, Mgr. 
THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
knows how. Twenty-one years of successful ex- 
perience In bringing together good teachers and 
good schools. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. Ask 
for bulletin 20 and see for yourself. 


A HISTORY TEACHER 


who has two degrees from a good university, has 
done research work both East and West, and has 
published results of such work, wishes history po- 
sition in college or normal school, Address, Box 
721, The Nation, New York. 


Wo mative 


summer as tutor 
modern languages. 








BY COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR 

German woman, position for the 
or companion Knows several 
Address “‘Nation, M. E."’ 





GRADUATE, expe- 
a position as tutor 
care The Nation 


yf a BY YALE 
F rienced in foreign travel, 


or companion. Address Box 25, 











Significant New Books 


What Children Study 
and Why 


By CHARLES B. GILBERT, Formerly Su- 
perintendent of Schools, St. Paul, Newark 
and Rochester. 337 pages. $1.50. 

A timely book on an important and much- 
subject—the school curriculum— 
offers material that can be 
found in no other one book—material by 
which to judge all proposed changes and re- 
forms in the elementary school course 

It gives a clear, broad-minded analysis of 
the values of the different subjects taught 
in elementary schools 


Psychology as Applied 
to Education 


By DR. P. M. MAGNUSSON, State Normal 
School, St. Cloud, Minn 345 pages. 
Iliuatrated. $1.50 
An up-to-date, well-poised and 

pronouncement on the application of 

principles of paychology to the work of 
teaching 
“Laboratory Paychology."’ ‘Child Study,"’ 

"The Montessort Method,’ ‘Educational Re- 

organization,’’ the Roy Scout and Playground 

Movements are a few of the interesting sub- 

Jectn Alscunsed 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
San Franctaco Atlanta Dallas 
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THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 
FOR 1912 18 NOW READY. Cloth, $3.60 net 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 








William Lloyd Garrison 


The Story of his Life, told by his Children. 
Illustrated with over 40 portraits, views, 


etc. 4 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $8.00 net. 
“A masterpiece of modern historical bi- 
vgraphy. To call the work a mine of 
information would be to convey a false im- 
pression; it is rather a well-arranged li- 
brary in which attendant hands are always 
present to point the way to the exact thing 
wanted. Finally, the work, while as 
instructive as the driest manual, is as in- 
teresting as a romance.”—Boston Advertiser. 


“It is, for the anti-slavery record, final; 
and the service done to our national history 
is as great as that to a father’s memory. 
Its one eminent trait, however, is its jus- 
tice.”"—Atlantic Monthly. 

“In fact, Southern history is not complete 


|without this work.”—Atlanta Constitution. 


*."For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers. 
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School and Home Gardens The Friendship of Nations 
ey Wee Ses. Se EN ia Somewh ies wvenene< 80 cents By LUCILE GULLIVER. 60 cents 
A book for the practical gardener in school, The celebration of Peace Day on May 18th, as 
city, or home. Its interest and value are shown recommended by the Commissioner of Education, 
by a few of the chapter titles: Selection and Care Mr. P. P. Claxton, embodies many exercises which 
of Decorative Plants, Plan of the Yard, The Lawn, can be most fittingly provided by the use of “The 
Annual Flowering Plants, Planting Shrubs and Friendship of Nations.” This book is full of life 
Trees, Roses, Shade Trees, Fruit Trees, Small and color, and gives an attractively written, im- 
Fruits, The Vegetable Garden. pressive account of the Peace Movement The 
story may be used in school or home in connes 
tion with history; civil government; physical, po 
Pageants and Pageantry litical, and commercial geography moral and 
, ethical training; or as a manual for public 
By ESTHER WILLARD BATES, with an introduc- exercises 
BR eee ee $1.25 
An invaluable work for those arranging ° 
pageants or episodes for reproduction in school, Swedish Song Games 
home, or playground. Besides five original pa- By VALBORG KASTMAN and GRETA 
geants:—A Roman Pageant, A Mediwval Pageant, 
. : . KOHLER . ii 75 cents 
A Colonial Pageant, The Heart of the World (a 
A delightful collection of Swedish song games for 


fairy pageant), and A Pageant of Letters; com- 
prehensive suggestions are given regarding 
the staging, costuming, organizing, expenses, and 
sources of amateur pageants and plays. 


History as Past Ethics 


By PHILIP VAN NESS MYERS............ $1.50 


A distinct addition to historical literature and 
the historical viewpoint. History is treated in its 
ethical significance, and there is a detailed study 
of moral life in the various stages of historic 
evolution. College teachers of both history and 
ethics will find the book a suggestive text for 
class or lecture use. 


History of ModernElementary Education 


By SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER.......... $1.50 


For the prospective teacher or student of edu- 
cation, this forcible work surveys elementary edu- 
cation from the first vernacular schools of medi- 
#val cities down to the present time. Typical 
movements, institutions, and individuals are 
emphasized, and the elementary school systems 
of Prussia, England, New York City, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, and Indiana are studied in detail. 


British Soc‘al Politics 


Bt SREY MEU EMS c toc cccsiccccsconeces $1.75 


A good book for student, historian, social 
worker, practical economist, and citizen. It deals 
with the revolution that has occurred in Great 
Britain’s social politics during the present min- 
istry. There is a discussion of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, Trade Unionism, Child Welfare, Old Age 
Pensions, The Unemployed, Sweated Labor, the 
Housing and Land Problem, the Lloyd George 
Budget, Curbing the Lords, National Insurance, 
The British Cabinet 1905-1912. 


school or playground The 


music has the lilt of 


all folk songs, while the games give opportunity 
for initiative as well as imitation, a hence are 
both recreative and educational. The illustrations 
are from actual photographs of pul lie school chil 
dren in Stockholm 
ee ; . 
Kuhnemann’s Schiller 
By EUGEN KUHNEMANN, translated by Katha- 
rine Royce, with an introduction by Josiah Royes 
i, 3S. "st, % en $3.00 
Dealing with the literary, critical, philosophi 
cal, esthetic and ethical aspects of Schiller’s per- 
son and life work Everywhere the story of the 
poet's life is made subordinate to the deeper and 
larger interest in the evolution of his powers, his 
ideas, his poetry. 
° ° ° 
Essentials in Journalism 
By HARRY FRANKLIN HARRINGTON and 
THEODORE T. FRANKENBERG $1.75 
\ practical book, written by men of experi 
ence in reportorial and editorial positions, for the 
use of young people preparing for newspaper 
work. It includes a series of assignments, stories 
to be written out, articles to be put in approved 
form, and those exercises which differentiate news 
paper writing from other literary activities 
° ° ° 
Social Forces in Modern Literature 
Bg IFS ok SS eee ee + ids aig 
This study of European literature of the past 
century traces the gradual rise of the interest of 
pure literature in the mutual relation of man and 
society, and presents the answers essayed by six 
leading writers: Montesquieu, Rousseau, Lessing, 
Goethe, Wordsworth, and Shelley The book is 
adapted to classes in comparative literature, and 


will also be of value to the general reader. 
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THE FRAMING OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 


By Max Farranp, Professor of His- 
tory in Yale University. Editor of 
“The Records of the Federal Con- 
vention.” 


A most opportune account of the 
making of the Constitution, appear- 
ing at a time of agitation in regard 
to Constitutional amendments. 8vo. 
258 pages. Appendix of 47 pages. 
Index 


$2.00 net; postage 20 cents extra. 


SOME INFLUENCES OF MODERN 
PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT 


By ArtrHur Twining Haptey, Ph.D., 
LL.D., President of Yale Univer- 
sity. 


This book contains the John Cal- 
vin McNair Lectures substantially as 
they were delivered at the University 
of North Carolina in 1912. It is a 
most readable review of modern phi- 
losophy, full of valuable suggestion. 
12mo. 150 pages. 


$1.00 net; postage 10 cents extra. 


“THE ECONOMI TIO 
OF HISTORY 


By Henry W. Farnam, M.A., R.P.D., 
Professor of Economics, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

The first three chapters deal with 
scientific methods in economics, while 
the remaining nine chapters deal 
with their application. The book is 
at once scholarly and “good reading.” 
12mo. 240 pages. Cloth binding. 
Index. 


$1.25 net; postage 10 cents extra. 





STELLAR MOTIONS 


By WILLIAM WaLLace CAMPBELL, 
Sec.D., LL.D., Director of the Lick 
Observatory, University of Cali- 
fornia 
The Silliman Lectures delivered 

at Yale University in 1909-10, revised 

by the author. 


The volume marks a remarkable 
advance in the science of Astronomy. 
It contains discoveries and calcula- 
tions made possible by the spectro- 
graph 8VO 100 pages. Diagrams 
and illustrations. 


$4.00 net; postage 25 cents extra. 





A LANDSMAN’S LOG 


By Roserr W. Neeser, with an intro- 
duction by Rear-Admiral CHARLES 
J. Baperer, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Atlantic Fleet. 


\ refreshing sea story of an en- 
tirely new sort is this view of life 
on board an American battleship. 
“A book with an appeal for navy 
men and civilians alike.’—Army and 
Navy Journal. 8vo 194 pages. 40 
illustrations. 27 pages of appendix. 


$2.00 net: postage 16 cents extra. 





~PROBLEMS OF GENETICS 


By Wriittam Barseon, Director of 
the John Innes Horticultural In- 
stitution, Merton Park, Surrey, 
England 
The Silliman Lectures delivered at 

Yale University in 1907-08, revised 

by the author, who has made exten- 

sive investigation along the lines 

suggested by Mendel’s law. 8vo. 300 

pages Diagrams and illustrations. 


$3.50 net; postage 20 cents extra. 


Contributions in 


History 
Economics 
Government 
Philosophy 
Literature 
Science 


SPRING, 1913 





YALE 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


135 lm St., New Haven, Ct. 


225 Fifth Ave., New York 


IRRITABILITY 


A Physiological Analysis of the 
General Effect of Stimuli 
in Living Substances 


By Max Verworn, Professor at Bonn 
Physiological Institute. 


The Silliman Lectures delivered at 
Yale University in 1911-12, revised 
by the author, and now ready for 
immediate publication. 8vo. 300 
pages. Diagrams and illustrations. 


$3.50 net; postage 20 cents extra. 





CONSERVATION OF 
WATER 


By Watter McCuLton, Consulting 
Engineer of Niagara Falls. 


A convincing and clearly illustra- 
ted account of the present need for 
control of water and the methods 


its conservation. 8vo. 100 pages. 
40 illustrations, diagrams, etc. 


$2.00 net; postage 20 cents extra. 


used in New York State to insure. 





THE JUDICIARY AND 
THE PEOPLE 


By Hon. Freperick N. Jupson, LL.D. 


A consideration of the causes of 
the discontent with our judiciary re 
cently expressed in the public press 
and even in a national party plat- 
form, together with suggested rem- 
edies. 12mo. Cloth binding. Gilt 
top. 260 pages. Index. 


$1.35 net; postage 10 cents extra. 





THE MEANING OF GOD IN 
HUMAN EXPERIENCE 


By Witt1am Ernest Hocxrina, Ph.D., 
Professor of Philosophy in Yale 


University (Second printing.) 


We congratulate Professor Hock 
ing on having made in this work 
a vital and pregnant contribution to 
the philosophical study of religion.” 
The Athenawum,. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
binding. Gilt top. 586 pages. Index. 


$3.00 net; postage 28 cents extra 








WAR AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By the late WittiaAM GraHam SumM- 
ner, LL.D., Professor of Political 
and Social Science, Yale Univer- 
sity. 

The ‘‘Nation’’ expressed the keynote of the 
score f divcriminating and Gattering reviews 
which Professor Sumner’s essays bave received, 
when it sald “This book offers a fund of 
enjoyment to any sober-minded and intelligent 
reader."’ 

The second edition is now ready. 
8vo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 381 
pages. Bibliography. 


$2.25 net; postage 22 cents extra. 


THEORIES OF SOLUTIONS 


By Svante Arruentrus, Director of 
the Nobel Institute of the Royal 
Swedish Academy of Sciences, 
Stockholm, 


The Silliman Lectures delivered 
at Yale University 1910-11. 


The demand for this work has ne- 
cessitated a second edition within 
a year from its first publication. 8vo. 
Cloth binding. 247 pages. Index. 


$2.25 net; postage 15 cents extra. 
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English 


BROOKS’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 


BOOK ONE, Enlarged $0.90 


sity of 


of the Univer 
Boston. 


By STRATTON D. BROOKS, President 
Oklaboma, recently Superintendent of Schools, 
STEEVES AND RISTINE’S |REPRESENTA- 
TIVEESSAYS IN MODERN THOUGHT, 
A BASIS FOR COM POSITION 
Edited by HARRISON ROSS STEEVES, 
English, Columbia University: and FRANK 


RISTINE, Ph.D., Acting Professor of English Literature. 
ilton College, sometime Instructor in Columbia University 


$1.50 


Instructor ir 
HUMPHRE Y 
Ham 


WEBSTER’S SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY $1.50 


Abridged from Webster's NEW INTERNATIONAL, Diction 
ary. Legal buckram, Svo, 864 pp 70,000 words and phrases 
1,000 illustrations. 


Mathematics 


SMITH’S PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 
DEVELOPED BY THE SYLLABUS 
METHOD 
SOLID GEOMETRY 


By EUGENE RANDOLPH SMITH, A. M., 
Park School, Baltimore, Md. 


$1.25 
-75 


Headmaster, 


SNYDER AND HUTCHINSON’S 
ELEMENTARY TEXTBOOK ON THE 
CALCULUS (Modern Mathematical Series) 


Ry VIRGIL SNYDER, Ph.D., and JOHN 
HUTCHINSON, Ph.D., Professors of Mathematics, 
University 


$2.20 


IRWIN 
Cornell 


Manual Training 


ILGEN’S FORGE WORK 


By WILLIAM kL. ILGEN, Forging Instructor, Crane 
Technical High School, Chicago, I1l.; with editorial revision by 
CHARLES F. MOORE, Head of the Mechanical oe nt, 
Central Commercial and Manual Training High School, Newark 
New Jersey wm. ot. 


$0.80 


Domestic Science 


CONLEY’S NUTRITION AND DIET 


By EMMA CONLEY, Director of Domestic 
Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 


$0.60 


Science, State 


Civics 
WOLFSON’S OUTLINE FOR REVIEW IN 


CIVICS 


By ARTHUR MAYER WOLFSON, 
ment of History, DeWitt Clinton High Scho 


$0.25 


Ph.D . 
1, New York City 


Head of Depart- , 


Science 


MAYNE AND HATCH’S HIGH SCHOOL 
AGRICULTURE 
hy D. D. MAYNE, Principal of School of 


ofesso o Agricultura Pedagogics, I niverseity 
and K. L. HATCH, Professor of Agricultural 
versity of Wisconsir 


$1.00 


Agriculture and 
of Minnesota 
Beiuecation, Uni 


REEVE’S PHYSICAL LABORATORY GUIDE $0.60 


Ry F RE DE ee 1 e. ne EVE, F.E Master in P . 
New k Academy 


TOLMAN’S HYGIENE FOR THE ee $0.50 


n ve HW. TOLMAN, ™ 
Mires fet and ADE a. AswS Ww. 
f 8. sear Ane 
il supervisio rc. Ww ARD © . UMP TON, M D 
al Traini Dey ‘ vy Yor 


German 


HEBEL’S SCHATZKASTLEIN DES 
RHEINISCHEN HAUSFREUNDES $0.40 


Flite’ br MENCO STERN, of Stern's Set of Tanguages 
New York ‘ Se] 


MEZGER AND MUELLER’S KREUZ UND 
QUER DURCH DEUTSCHE LANDE 

Ry ROBERT MEZGER. 

>; and WILHELM MUELLER, 


innat!, Ohio 


$0.60 


Rarringer Hich School, Newark 
formerly Principal of the 


15th District 8S im 


SPANHOOFD’S AUS VERGANGENER ZEIT $0.50 


ARNOLD Ai... RNE R- OF ANwOOw 'D, Heat of 
rtr 


Edited ber 
nt, High Set ] gton, D. ¢ 


the Mov fern Lan 


Latin and Greek 


GALLUP’S LATIN READER $0.50 
Ry FRANK A. GALLUP, Principal, I'g! ool, Albany 
New York. 
THE 
$1.25 


of Greek 


HUMPHREYS’S DEMOSTHENES ON 
CROWN'(Smyth’s Greek Series) 
Mlited by MILTON W. HUMPHREYS, Professor 
University of Virginia 

LEIPER’S LATIN SUBORDINATE CLAUSE 
SYNTAX] 


By M. A. LEIPER, Pro 
State Normal School 


$0.30 


fessor of Iatin Western Kentucky 


SMITH’S TIBULLUS (Morris and Morgan’s 
Latin Series) 


Ry KIRSe FLOWER SMITH, 
Hopkins University 


$1.50 


of Latin, Johns 
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Crowell’s ‘‘Astor’’ Poets 


This edition is especially adapted for the schoolroom, the library and 
The volumes are not too fine to handle, but will be found well 
In nearly all instances complete notes and 
indices are included, together with a frontispiece of the author. 


the home. 
printed and neatly bound. 


Price 60 cents per Volume. 


Arnold (Matthew). 
Beauties of Shakespeare. 
Best American Poems. 
Best English Poems. 
Browning (Mrs.).  ( Complete.) 
Browning (Robert). (Select., with notes.) 
Bryant. (Biographical Introduction. ) 
Burns. { 4 omplete. ) 
Byron. (With notes.) 
Cambridge Book of Poetry. 
Campbell. (Notes by Hill.) 
Canterbury Tales. © HAUCcER. 
LOUNSBURY. ) 
Cary. Introduction by K. L. Bates.) 
Chaucer. (LouNsrury and SKEAT.) 
Christian Year. Keresce. 
Clough. (Biographical Introduction. ) 
Coleridge. Memoir. ) 


Complete. ) 
Dopp. 

( HOWARD. ) 

{ (GOWANS. ) 


Bat! 5. 


l by 


( Introducti 


( With 
Courtship of Miles Standish. 
Richard Burton.) 
Cowper. ( Complete.) 
Dante. (Cary text, with notes by Kuhns. ) 
Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. \\V Axrp. 
Dryden. (With Memoir.) 
Eliot (George). ( Complete.) 
Emerson. Biographical Introdu 
Epic of Hades. \{oxnis. 
Evangeline. |.oNGreLLow. 
Faerie Queene. Srrenser 
Faust. ( I Lisi 
Favorite Poems. 
Goethe’s Poems. 
Golden Treasury. |’ 
Goldsmith. | 
Greek Poets. 
Hemans. | \\ \' emo 
Herbert’s Poems. 
Hiawatha. |< \\ ith Not 
Holmes. I; 
Hood. 
Hugo (Victor). 
Idylls of the King. 
Iliad. (|! 
In Memoriam. Par 
Ingoldsby Legends. 
Jean Ingelow. (( omy! 
Keats. Format Text.) 


(Introduction by 


t10n. ) 


Intro. by Trent. ) 
NWICK., ) 


in SW 


‘ it! 


1 oor 


‘OPP. ) 


Complete. ) 


te.) 


Send for sample volumes 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., NEW YORK 


Special Discount to Schools and Colleges 


Kipling. (With Introduction.) 

Lady of the Lake. (With Notes.) 

Latin Poets. (Doce. ) 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. Scorrt. 

Light of Asia. ARNOLD. 

Longfellow. (Biographical Introduction. ) 
Lowell. (Biographical Introduction. ) 
Lucile. \eEREDITH. 

Macaulay. 

Meredith (Owen). 

Milton. (Masson’s Text.) 

Moore. (Complete with notes.) 

Morris (William). (CoLWELL.) 

Mulock (Miss). 

Odyssey. ( Pore.) 

Paradise Lost. ( Introduction.) 

Percy’s Reliques. (Complete. ) 

Persian Poets. (Doce. ) 

Poe. (Introduction by Kent.) 

Poetry of Flowers. 

Pope. (Memoir and notes.) 

Procter. (Introduction by Dickens.) 
Red Letter Poems. 

Ring and the Book. (With notes.) 
Rossetti (Dante G.). (Complete.) 
Rubaiyat. § ( FirzGERAvp.) 

Schiller. (Lytron.) 

Scott. (Complete with notes.) 
Shakespeare’s Poems. (\WyNDHAM.) 
Shakespeare. (2 vols.) (Globe Text.) 
Shelley. (Dowden Text.) 
Songs from the Dramatists. 
Southey. (With Memoir.) 
Spenser. ( Complete.) 
Stevenson. (Introduction by Trent.) 
Swinburne. (Introduction by Stoddard.) 
Swinburne’s Dramas. = ( Fdited by Beatty.) 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. LoNGFreLLow. 

Taylor (Bayard). (Intro. by Smyth.) 
Tennyson. (Introduction by Parsons.) 
Thackeray’s Ballads. (Intro. by Trent.) 
Thompson. 

Virgil. 9 (ConiINGTON.) 

Whitman (Walt). (Intro. by John Burroughs.) 
Whittier. (Biographical Intreduction. ) 

Wilde (Oscar). 
Wordsworth. 


( MATTHEWS. ) 


(Complete. ) 
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History and Historians in the | 


Nineteenth Century 
By G. P. Goocn. $3.50 net. 
The object of this work is to sum- 
marize and assess the manifold achieve- 
ments of historical research and produc- 
tion during the last hundred years. 


The Last Century in Europe 
1814-1910 


By C. E. M. HAWKESWORTH, M.A., late 
Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
Assistant Master at Rugby School. 
$1.40 net; by mail, $1.55. 

In this book an attempt is made to 
furnish a continuous narrative of Euro- 

pean history from 1814 down to 1910. 


A History of Europe 


By A. J. GRANT, M.A., King’s College, 
Cambridge, Professor of History at 
the University of Leeds. 2.25. 

The author has kept in view through- 
out the idea of Europe as being an or- 
ganic whole, and has chosen his topics 
with a view to their bearing on the de- 
velopment of European culture and So- 
ciety. With Colored c‘aps and Plans. 


The First Tweive Centuries of 
British Story 


By J. W. JEUDWINE. $4.50 net. 

A slight sketch and criticism of the 
social and political conditions in the 
British Islands from 56 B. c. to 1154 
A. D. With 21 sketch maps and 3 pho- 
tographic reproductions of medi#val 
maps. 


Syllabus of American 
Colonial History 

By WINFRED TREXLER Root, Ph.D., As- 
sistant Professor of History, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and HERMAN VAN- 
DENBURG AMES, Ph.D., Professor of 
American Constitutional History, 
University of Pennsylvania. $1.00. 

It shows the relation of colonial his- 
tory to other history, emphasizing phases 
and periods usually neglected or treated 
incidentally. 


The Ancient World 


M.A., As- 


School. 


PONTET, 
Harrow 


By CLEMENT Dv 
sistant Master at 
$1.20. 

It gives a brief survey of ancient his- 
tory, developing in broad outline the 
story of the empires of the ancient world 
from the earliest times to 55 B. Cc. 


The Science of Logic 


Ph.D. (Louvain), Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics, 
Maynooth College, Ireland. Two 
vols., $2.50 net, each. 

An inquiry into the principles of ac- 
curate thought and scientific method. 


Introductory Philosophy 


By CHARLES A. DuBRAY, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Philosophy at the Marist Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. $2.60 

In this work especial attention is given 
to those problems which at the present 
time stand in the foreground and are of 
special importance to the ordinary stu- 
dent in college 


By P. Correy, 


Essays in Radical Empiricism 


By WILLIAM JAMES. 
$1.38. 


$1.25 net; by mail, 


Railroads: Vol. 1, Rates and 
Regulation 


By WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY, Ph.D., Nathaniel 
Ropes Professor of Economics in 
Harvard University. $3.00 net; by 
mail, $3.20. 

This treatise, more detailed and elabo- 
rate than a mere text-book, aims to set 
forth the nature of the railroad prob- 
lems of the times, commercial, fiscal, and 
political; while at the same time avoid- 
ing the extreme technicalities of the nar- 
row specialist. The first volume, now 
ready, deals with the matter of rates 
and governmental regulation; while the 
second, in preparation, deals with mat- 
ters of finance and corporate organiza- 
tion 


The Romance of the Hebrew 
Language 

By the Rev. WILLIAM H. SAULEZ, M.A., 

B.D., Rector of Ninfleld. $1.40 net 

An attempt to explain the romance and 

living energy that lie hidden within the 

pages of the Old Testament when read in 
its original language 


A Survey of English Literature, 
1780-1830 


By OLIVER ELTON, Hon. D.Litt (Dur- 
ham), Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University of Liverpool 
In Two Volumes $6.00 net 

“Nothing quite like this—on so extend- 
ed a scale—has been done for any other 
period of our literature, and the treatise 
should obtain for its author a high place 
among living critics.”—Natior 


History of English Literature 
FROM “BEOWULF” TO SWINBURNE 
By ANDREW LANG, M.A., Hon. Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. $1.75 net 
In writing this manual the aim of the 
author has been to present his subject 
in an interesting way so that the student, 
or general reader, may be enticed to per- 


use and enjoy “the immortals” on his 
own account 


Applications of Logic 
By ARCHER T. ROBINSON, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English in Massachusetts 

Institute of Technology. $1.20 
The purpose of this work is to adapt 
some of the more fundamental theories 
of the subject to the practical aim of in- 
struction in the expression and criticism 

of thought 


Modern Inorganic Chemistry 


By J. W. MELLOR, D.Sc. $2.20 

A new Text-Book for advanced classes, 
written from the modern standpoint. The 
whole subject has been developed in the 
logical teaching order 


A Laboratory Manual of 
Alternating Currents 


By JOHN H. MoReEcROFT, E. E., As- 
sistant Professor of Electrical En- 
gineering in Columbia University. 
$2.80 

The experiments described in this work 
are designed for the use of senior stu 
dents in Electrical Engineering, and so 
considerable knowledge of the laws of 
alternating currents is assumed 


The Mechanics of the 
Aeroplane 
By CAPTAIN DUCHENE,. Translated from 
the French by JOHN H. LEDEBOER 
$2.25 net 
A Study of the Principles of Flight 


most 


General Physics 
By WILLIAM WATSON, D.Sc... FI 


t 
sistant Professor of Physics 


S., As 
Royal 
$2.10 


adapted to general 


College of Science London 


text-book 


\ new 
ourses in physics and Introd 


urses for technical students 


Differential and Integral 
Caiculus 

By LORAIN 8. HULBURT, Ph.D 
Professor of Mather 
Hopkins University 

An elementary text book for 
and engineering schools. It is the result « 
nany years’ classroom experience 
part of the author whi 
thoroughly prs 
as its teachab! 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Essentials in Early European 
History 
By SAMUEL BURNETT Howe, A.M., Head 
of the Department of History in the 
Plainfield High School, } Jer 
$1.50 
This book is ada 
course recom! nele 
of Five About one 
cient history, and the re 
to modern history down to 


A First Course in Algebra 
By FREDERICK C, KED Associate Pro 
fessor of Maths itics, University of 
Ready 
The equation entral idea 


nd a principl employ as soon as 


colle mi 


tory 


giate 
Johns 


Oklahoma Noon 


it s master ] in 
luters ’ in 
lated by nur ( 1 


day lif 


Composition and Rhetoric 
; I Head of 


wton 


By CHARLI SWa THOMA 
the Eenglist Department 
(Mass.) High hool and WILI 
DavIpD How! Ph.D Head of the 
English Department, Indiana Univ 
sity, and Zella O’Hair, I 
English Shortridge High 
Indianapolis $1.20 

The wide use given this 
chiefly to the very practical 
of all the work This work 
veloped and reworked in class for 
years until the best results wer 
tained from all the pupils It is 

to teach and much enjoyed by the pupils 


Writing and Speaking 
SEARS BALDWIN, Ph.D., 
Rhetoric in Columbia 
$1.20 Also in parts 
Part I, 70 cents; Part II, 70 ts 
A text-book of rhetoric and composi 
tion planned in treatment to meet the 
practical needs of the condary hool 
It contains hundreds of xercises, in 
teresting, various, and often original, 
while the theory of rhetoric is shown to 
students as it is, brief and simple for 
all practical purposes 
High School Exercises in 
Grammar 
By Maupe M. FRAN! A.M De Witt 
Clinton High School, New ork City 


75 cents 


book is 


chart 


By CHARLES 
Professor of 


University 


As a manual of Er I 
signed particularly chools, this 
text is intended to ser a special pur 
Its aim is to provide the material 
needed for the rapid, intensive work 
which is moet pra l 
able 
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the Spring Lit of F. G. Browne & Co. see! - 


‘*The publications of this firm mark a distinct ad- HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
vance in tasteful bookmaking.’’--The Ave Maria. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


ITALIANS OF TODAY (2d American Printing Ready) Vol. XXVII. MAY, 1913. No 3. 


By RICHARD BAGOT, author of “My Italian Year,” etc. CONTENTS 

Being a sympathetic description of the Italians as they are | THE PLAN FOR A COMPENSATED 

to-day, dealing in general with modern Italy. The latest ay . siete cee 
> ; c 'L STAND: » IN 

book from the pen of this well-known author. Me TRACHUSETTS HISTORY 


i2mo. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.34 Willard C. Fisher 
Ill. THE DOMINANCE OF THE NATION- 


“ Timely, interceting, and highly readable.”—The Dial. AL UNION IN AMERICAN LABOR 
Deals with social, industrial, literary, military, and political con- ORGANIZATION George B. os 
itions.”’ . ? IV. TENANCY IN THE SOUTHERN 
Gittons. —ifterary Digest. STATES Benjamin H. Hibbard 
Admirably fuifils its function.”"—The Continent. a Vv. THE ECONOMIC POSSIBILITIES OF 
“ The most sensible popular account of recent Italian conditions and CONSERVATION L. C. Gray 
policy that we have ree! The Nation. REVIEWS. Schumpeter’s Economic Theory 
? R. C. McCrea 


NOTES AND MEMORANDA: 


ITALY’S WAR FOR A DESERT ouiccodeecms 2 yo 


FRANCIS McCULLAGH. In this book a detailed, con- Railway Rates and Joint Cost 
A. C. Pigou; F. W. Taussig 


ecutive, uncensored story Is told of the Italian invasion Sis Beaieeet Sepeeet Oi Gy the 
f Tripoli from October 3 to October 31, 1911. Mr. York Joseph French Johnson 
McCullagh ts the well-known war correspondent who, to- 
vards the end of October, 1911, returned his papers to 
General Caneva as a protest against the tre: - f the 

seneral saneva protest against the treatment of the Gidtich-ien es ation. ds ik: means 
MASI Arabs. setts Soldiers’ Depreciation (Tabular Stand- 


: - oO 7! b » . 5 - ( 
Profasely illustrated. Large Svo. $2.75 net; postpaid, $2.94 By FA 4- A “\outtable for 


“ Written in good temper, the book is a valuable contribution to framing), and cau be had, postpaid, by send- 
te rar le » ne Ya he ing 25 cents to the Harvard University Press. 
contemporary history Boston Globe. A full description of this rare and curious 


“Traces a definite connection between the Futurist propaganda and Note, with a copy of the reproduction, is 
» invasio . Tripoli.”"—New York Eveni "08 given in Professor W. Fisher’s article on 

the invasion of Tripoli ¢ York Evening Post. The Tabular Standard in Massachusetts His- 
tory, in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 


OUR NEIGHBORS—THE JAPANESE May, 1018, 


By JOSEPH KING GOODRICH, author of “The World 

To-day Series,”’ etc. This is the first volume in a new pop- 

ular series treating of the history and characteristics of THE ART OF LIFE SERIES 

“Our Neighbors” of other lands. - - 
Beautifally illustrated. 12mo. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.32 Edward Howard Griggs, Editor 

“A mine of useful information.”—Rochester Post-Erpress. a4 K A-- art of living. 


“Both informative and entertaining.”—Christian World. The purpose is to bring together 
“The ; . } , > > — -selle Wi the thourhts of some wise minds 
rhe iHustrations add much to the value of the text.” —Bookseller, SESE trained in the actual world of 
Newsdealer and Stationer. Aa ore =| experience but attaining a vision 

“A full bibliography and index gives easy access to any part of the Yes -- - J in oo wan es. 
” . in \ ec —_— a 
book. Salt Lake Tribune. \ Aids itor’s Introduction printed in 

i Mh 


“If the subsequent volumes reach the standard of this first one, the “The Use of the Margin.” 
series must certainly meet with approval.”—Boston Transcript. : Volumes ready: 
WHERE KNOWLEDGE FAILS. By Earl Barnes 


In preparation: THE CHINESE; THE FILIPINOS;\THE DANES THE SIXTH SENSE. Its cultivation and ase. 
By Charles H. Brent 


OLD CHINA AND YOUNG AMERICA __|J te somes or rovenry., what to ye 


3y SARAH PIKE CONGER, author of “Letters from HUMAN EQUIPMENT. Its use and abuse. 

CF aa : . ihe eo” wwe a ° By Biward Howard Griggs 

China,” etc. Little stories of China and America written sun USB OF THE MARGIN. 

vith a strong moral and patriotic purpose. siianitin - By Edward Howard Griggs 
Iliustrated. 16mo. 75 cents net; postpaid, 82 cents — ies ee 
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Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
“Will appeal especially to teachers and parents.”—Minneapolis SHLF-MEASUREMENT. A scale of human values 
Tridune with directions for personal application. 
oo er seat ” , By William DeWitt Hyde 
encourage tism ¢ z y "—New 
Will en our Lee patrio ism and high ideals in the young Neu “THE SUPER RACE. An ston (putin. 
York Evening Post By Scott Nearing 
“Few more charming books have been written.’’—Rochester Post- PRODUOT AND CLIMAX. By Simon Nelson Patten 


Express LATTER DAY SINNERS AND SAINTS. 
“Motives of religion, patriotism, and domestic love.”—Christian By Edward Alsworth Ross 
Printed on toned paper in Caslon type, title 


Science Monitor pages in black and red; attractively bound in 
cloth; each volume about 60 to 124 pages 


C Our ee Serine List, comprising 30 titles, mailed on appli- | Each 50 cents net; by mall, 55 cents, 
C7TSend for Cirealar of THE REGENT LIBRARY, a new series To be had of all booksellers or the publisher 


of ecarefally chosen volumes of extracts from standard au- B. WwW. HUEBSCH 


thors——14 titles ready—popular price. 
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| IMPORTANT TEXTBOOKS | 


OUTLINES OF ECONOMICS DEVELOPED IN A SERIES OF PROBLEMS. 
Members of the Department of Political Economy in the University of Chicago. 
Enlarged Edition. 

The problem of improving the current methods of teaching elementary economics is now attracting wide- 
spread interest. This book is planned to answer the demand for improved courses. The ideals which have most 
fundamentally determined the character and content of the book are: (1) A belief that the elementary cours 
in economics offers exceptional opportunities for training in thinking and reasoning; (2) A desire to connect th: 
theoretical principles of economics with the actual facts and with current problems of the business world. 

The result is a careful, analytical syllabus of the subjects usually covered in the introductory course, acc: 
panied by some 1,200 questions and problems. It is expected that the Outlines will be used in connection with 





some textbook. Wherever adopted, the book has improved conditions in a marked degree It has stimulated 
interest, vitalized the subject, and aroused independent thought 
The authors of the Outlines will publish in September a source-book of selected readings and illustrative 


material for the use of classes in elementary economics. 


160 pages, interleaved, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.13 


A LABORATORY GUIDE IN BACTERIOLOGY. By PAUL G. HEINE \NN, 


Instructor in Bacteriology in the University of Chicago. Second Edition, Enlarg 

and Revised. 

The field in bacteriology is rapidly enlarging, and the knowledge gained is being put to vitally practical 
use, not only in medicine, but in several of the commercial industries. With the exception of the Laboratory 
Guide, there is no practical handbook for students preparing for work in the various branches of the science 
in the fermentation industries, in agriculture, in medicine, in the municipal control of milk and of water-works, et 

The new edition of the Laboratory Guide is designed to cover the outlines for work in elementary courses 


in the various branches of bacteriology. It is intended to serve as a guide not only to the instructor, but 
especially to those practically engaged in applying the fundamental principles of the science In technique and 


method it has been carefully revised and brought down to date, and itself represents the progress made in the 
science since the first edition appeared in 1905. 


2160 pages, I2mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.59 


TWO STANDARD SERIES 
FIRST-YEAR MATHEMATICS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. = 375 pages, 12m 


cloth ; $1.00, postpaid $1.15 

SECOND-YEAR MATHEMATICS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 9206 pac 
12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.63 

TEACHER’S MANUAL FOR FIRST-YEAR MATHEMATICS. — 176 paces, 12 
cloth; 80 cents, postpaid 89 cents 

By GEORGE W. MYERS, Professor of the Teaching of Mathematics and Astronomy, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, and the Instructors in Mathematics in the University High Sct 


The most striking departure from the old way of teaching consists in the fusing of arithmetic, algebra, 
and geometry into a single study. To confine the student to the handling of symbols for one year and to the study 
of forms for another is to shut out all possibility of natural development. Instead he is now led to express 
geometrical facts by algebra, and to illustrate algebraic ones by geonietry, and thus to grasp the essential facts 
that underlie both. 


ENGLISH POEMS, Selected and Edited with Illustrative and Explanatory Notes and Bibliographi 
By WALTER C. BRONSON, Professor of English Literature in Brown Unive: 

I. Old English and Middle English Periods. 436 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.15 
ll. The Elizabethan Age and the Puritan Period. pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.15 
Ill. The Restoration and the Eighteenth gcagraney pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.15 
IV. The Nineteenth Century. 635 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.15 


f This series of four volumes is intended primarily to afford college classes in English literature a conver 
ient, inexpensive, and scholarly collection of the most important English poetry 


AMERICAN POEMS. By WALTER C. BRONSON. Similar in plan to “ English Poems.” Or 


Volume, 680 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.68 


* 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago, II. 
AGENTS: 
The Baker & Taylor Company, New York. Th. Stauffer, Leipzig 
The Cambridge University Press, London and Edinburgh. The Maruzen-Kabushiki-Kaisha, Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto 
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PANAMA: And What It Means 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER 


Author of “The Land of Veiled Women,” “Canada As It Is,” etc. 





In this volume on the great canal we have the point of view of 
an international traveler, student, and author of repute. 

The author not only gives us his impressions of present conditions 
in the work of the canal and in the canal zone—the engineering and 
sanitation difficulties overcome—obtained from careful studies and per- 
sonal observations made on the spot, but he presents us with a his- 
tory of the canal project from the beginning—‘the dream of four cen- 
turies.” He discusses the meaning of the canal to the commerce of 
the nations of Europe, North and South America, and Asia; the ques- 
tion of tolls, fortifications, and the canal as an instrument of war. 

$1.75 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT AND 
MORAL PROGRESS 


By Dr. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE 


Author of “Man's Place in the Universe,” “The World of Life,” etc. 








With cogent reasoning and conclusive logic Dr. Wallace presents 
in this volume his social and ethical conclusions on the important sub- 
ject of the social environment and moral progress of the race. “We 
are no better than men of old,” he says, and proceeds to lay down upon 
a philosophic basis his terse argument for the initiation of new con- 
ditions, whereby the race may be certain of its moral progress—condi- 
tions which are not based upon the doctrine of eugenics, but upon a 
convincing and interesting principle of selection new in its application 
$1.25 net. Postage, 10 cents. 


to social science 





An intensely interesting book of 
great merit. 


THE STORY 
OF THE 
RENAISSANCE 


By WILLIAM HENRY HUDSON 

Author of “An introduction to the 
Study of Literature,” “Rousseau 
and Naturalism in Life and 
Thought,” etc. 


A broad survey of that interest- 
ing period of European history. 
The author has made his work in- 
structive and entertaining. There 
are chapters on “The Age of In- 
ventions and Discoveries,” “The 
Revival of Learning,” “The Ren- 
aissance in Religion,” “Philosophy,” 
“Education,” “Art and Literature.” 

“The time-honored generaliza- 
tions about the Renaissance have 
here passed through a studious and 
thoughtful mind possessed of a 
strong historical sense, and out at 
the point of a pen uncommonly 
skilled in presenting complex ma- 
terial in simply constructed and 
well massed paragraphs. In the 
process the old ideas and the old 
facts have gained new interest and 
suggestiveness.”"—The Nation. 

$1.50 net. Postage, 14 cents. 
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¥A POPULAR SERIES FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature 


60 VOLUMES READY;; others in active preparation. 40 cents net 


per volume 
LATEST ADDITIONS 

ANCIENT BABYLONIA. By Rev. C. H. W. JOHNS, Litt.D. 
THE EARTH. By Prof. J. H. POYNTING, F.R.S. 

—~THE ATMOSPHERE. By A. J. BERRY, B.A. 

-ICELANDIC SAGAS. By W. A. CRAIGIE, LL.D. 
PHYSICAL BASIS OF MUSIC. By A. WOOD, M.A. 
MODERN WARSHIP. By FE. L. ATTWOOD. 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION. By Prof. F. B. JEVONS, Litt.D. 
STORY OF A LOAF OF BREAD. By Prof. T. B. WOOD. 
STAINED AND PAINTED GLASS. By F. S. EDEN. 
THE VIKINGS. By Prof. A. MAWER. 


Ready shortly, Volumes 61 to 70 inclusive. 
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The Week 


The tariff bill goes safely through 
the House. The predicted splitting open 
of the Democratic party has not yet 





come, but we must be patient. There is 
still the Senate. It is to the Senate that 
humanity (protected), with allits fears, 
with all its hope of future years, is look- 
ing for relief. There is, no doubt, ex- 
cellent precedent for such fond expecta- 
tions. With the lower house, a large 
body whose numbers exclude the possi- 
bility of real deliberation, a body made 
up of men painfully aware of the direct- 
ness and immediacy of their responsibil- 
ity to the people, nothing much could 
be done. Only in the calm atmosphere 
of the Senate chamber can the voice of 
reason make itself heard, the voice of 
reason protesting against the reduction 
of the duty on citrus fruit because “it 


‘takes a citrus ten years to develop,” the 


voice of reason protesting against un- 
due haste, as Senator Burton fears, in 
making changes in the economic system 
of a nation, said undue haste extending 
only over a period of thirty-odd years. 
But the indications are that the Senate, 
too, is about to succumb to the undue 
haste which the country at large calls 
for; and the approaching election of Sen- 
ators by popular vote is expected to en- 
courage this departure from the old- 
style “deliberation.” 





Secretary Redfield dwells with much 
satisfaction on the big volume of our 
foreign trade, as shown by the figures 
for the nine months of the current fiscal 
year ending March 31. The total of ex- 
ports and imports is $3,300,000,000; and, 
as the Secretary points out, this rate, 
if continued, will make the total for the 
fiscal year $4,400,000,000—a figure far in 
excess of any preceding record. To reck- 
on in this way is, of course, hazardous; 
but the same conclusion is reached if we 
compare the total for the nine months 
with the corresponding figure of a year 
ago. The increase has been nearly $400,- 
000,000—divided, as it happens, evenly 
between exports and imports, the in- 
crease being a little less than $200,000,- 
000 in each case. Allowing the same 


'rate of increase for the last quarter of 
the fiscal year, we should have a total 
increase of about $530,000,000; and, the 
total volume of our foreign.trade for 
the preceding fiscal year having been 
$3,858,000,000, this would make the pres- 
ent year’s total nearly $4,400,000,000. 
Last year, in its turn, broke all records, 
as did the preceding year, the total for 
the fiscal year 1911 having been $3,577,- 
000,000. For the five years before that, 
the figure had been in the neighborhood 
of the three-billion mark, it being $2,- 
975,000,000 in 1906 and $3,303,000,000 in 
1910, while the highest mark was touch- 
ed in 1907, when it stood at $3,315,000,- 
000. It should not be forgotten, in con- 
sidering these figures, that, while they 
show a most remarkable growth of our 
trade, as compared with former times— 
and especially a vast increase in exports 
of manufactures—a very considerable 
deduction must be made, so far as their 
actual significance is concerned, for the 
world-wide rise of prices which is auto- 


matically reflected in them. 





Secretary McAdoo’s announcement 
that, beginning with next June, all na- 
tional banks holding deposits of publi 
money will be required to pay 2 per 
cent. interest on such deposits, merely 
extends the scope of the Act of 1908. at 
provided that regular or temporary de- 
positaries of such funds should pay to 
the Government “interest at such rate 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe; not less, however, than 1 per 
cent. upon the average monthly amount 
of such deposits,” and that the rate 
should be uniform throughout the Unit- 
ed States. Secretary MacVeagh had re- 
quired a rate of 2 per cent. on such pub- 
lic deposits as were “inactive’’; that is 
to say, on those which were for special 
reasons not subject to recall in the rou- 
tine operations of the Treasury. On 
public deposits which were constantly 
subject to such recall, and which made 
up by far the greater part of the ac- 
count, Mr. MacVeagh imposed only the 
1 per cent. minimum interest charge. 
This ruling he based on the fact that 
the banks must not only be prepared 
for repayment of such deposits on call, 
but are required to pledge Government 
bonds with the Treasury as security. 






Undoubtedly, this second requirement 
somewhat altered the status of Govern 
ment deposits, as compared, for in- 
stance, with balances deposited by in- 
terior banks with the larger city insti 
tutions, on which a 2 per cent. interest 
rate is habitually paid. Secretary M 
Adoo, however, is clearly right in fixing 
a higher rate at the present time, be 
cause the condition of the general mon 
ey market is such as to warrant 
When the rate is made discretionary 
with the Treasury such considerations 
should properly govern his action. But 
it should be kept in mind that the status 
of Government deposits, under our very 
imperfect banking and currency system, 
is itself anomalous. Neither the Bank 
of England nor the Bank of France pays 
any interest on deposits of public mon 
ey, although they hold the greater part 
of the funds collected from taxation 
But those institutions are the prescribed 
fiscal agents of their respective Goveru 
ments, and are obliged to perform 
tain duties for the Treasury, such a 
transferring public funds, free of 
pense, from one Treasury agent or of 
fice to another, where they may lb 
quired for public disbursement In 
Aldrich bill for a central reserve inst 
tution, it was similarly provided 
this depositary should hold the cash ba 
ance of the Government, but should per 
form the duties of fiscal agent free of 
charge and should therefore pay no in 


terest on the public deposits. 


It is the hollowest pretence to assert 
that the presence of a Japanese element 
in California amounting to less than 2 
per cent. of the population constitutes a 
menace to white supremacy or to the in 
tegrity of the white race. Nor can the 
occupation by the Japanese of four- 
fifths of one per cent. of the cultivabk 
area of the State constitute an economi|: 
menace. In the field of labor compet 
tion the California Board of Labor Sta 
tistics reports: “The average wages for 
both Japanese and Chinese regularly em 
ployed and receiving board, $1.396 and 
$1.406, respectively, are higher than 
those for ‘miscellaneous white’ men, 
$1.311, and Italians $1.108 ‘Miscel- 
laneous white’ men were paid $1.889 per 


day without board, as against $1.623 
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paid to the Japanese.” But the essence | of opposition manifested by rejection of 


of the matter is not in the comparative- | the nomination both when made by Mr. 
ly insignificant economic role played by | Taft and when first made by himself. 
| Japanese in California to-day, but The opposition in the Senate was, in- 
in the fact that their numbers are stead- deed, not based on grounds of partisan- 

declining. The “problem” is getting | ship or of spoilsmongering, but its suc- 


te be less and less of a problem with cess would none the less have been de 
rhe fact that the Japanese Gov-| plorable. Some of the Southern Sena- 
ernment is loyally living up to its prom-| tors have objected to Mr. Neill on ac- 
se to discourage emigration to this| count of the character of certain reports 
country is, of course, only one more rea-| relating to labor conditions in Southern 
son why we should violate our treaty States, issued by the Bureau of Labor 
obligations and the elementary laws of| while under his charge. But no one 
fair dealing. It would never do for who knows Mr. Neill and his record 
white men to resemble the Japanese in | doubts either his uprightness or his abil- 


8 — 
anything. ity. 





Mr. Dan Hanna's Cleveland Lead Every boss has his own way of doing 
has come out flatly for an amalgamation | things. Our own Murphy had a word 
of Republicans and Progressives. M1 of simple greeting with the President in 
Hanna goes much further than even Mr. the presence of whoever happened to be 
Munsey, the original patentee of the in the room. Roger Sullivan, of Illinois, 
holding-company plan. It is no third| prefers a half hour of private confer- 
party which is here contemplated, that | ence in the White House. But Thomas 
shall take over the assets—with none of | R. Taggart, of Indiana, does not go to 


16 liabilities—of the Republican and| Washington at all. He stays at home 


t 
the Bull Moose parties. The Leader ad- and plans to extend his grip upon the 
vocates a course of action which shall| Democratic organization. In his first 
“bring back to authority and service a| step in that direction, he has been re- 
Republican party purified and popular-| pulsed. His candidate for Postmaster of 
ized,” a party which shall “return to its| Indianapolis, urged upon Wilson by Rep- 
high mission brought nearer the masses resentative Korbly, has been rejected 
by its chastisement.” Here, evidently,|in favor of a “forward-looking” Demo- 
the feeling that the Bull Moose or- crat who possesses abilfties more suit- 
ganization is less a real party than a/ed to the position than mere political 
“kick.” a sacred secession after the old instinct. And the next plum upon which 
Roman fashion, a hunger strike, any-| Mr. Taggart’s eye is fixed, the Mayoralty 
thing but an absolute cutting loose from of Indianapolis, is not so close as it was 
old moorings Mr. Hanna looks across! a few days ago. Instead of the nomina- 
the State line and notes what is happen-|tion going by default to a machine 
ing to the Progressives in Michigan. He| choice, the candidacy of a well-known 
looks east by south and notes what is| citizen, with positive achievements to 
happening to the sacred protectionist his credit in civic improvements, has 
principle at Washington. In the face been announced in opposition to the) 
of adversity he finds that blood is thick-| faggart nominee. 

er than water What Col. Roosevelt's 
feelings are in the matter it is difficult 


A notable legal victory over prejudice 


to say. Probably he doesn’t care. Even 


and oppression has been won by colored 


if Munsey and Hanna and Perkins and people in Baltimore, where the West) 


Flinn should prove recreant, he has segregation ordinance has been declared 


Miss Jane Addams and Judge Ben Lind invalid. By means of this precious act 
| 


sey with him it was sought to establish a colored | 


, 
ghetto in Baltimore. A previous ordl-| 


| Vol. 96, ! io. 2497 





fair, :t was made to apply to both whites 

and blacks. After taking months to 
consider it, the judge declared it invalid 
on the ground that, if enforced strictly, 
every block in which there was a mixed 
population would have to be vacated. 
The judge carefully avoided passing 
upon the merits of the case, beyond 
saying that the framers of the ordinance 
“in the endeavor to please certain inter- 
ests have overlooked the rights of citi- 
zens generally.” There is some talk of 
an appeal, but there is a general feeling 
that this will not amount to anything. 


Now that Mr. Mellen has revealed the 
fact that he gave $50,000 to Roosevelt’s 
campaign fund in 1904, won’t the Col- 
onel explain whether this had anything 
to do with his frequent complimentary 
references in public to the president of 
the New Haven? He used to quote that 
gentleman with unction, and refer to 
him as the type of a sensible railway 
man who knew that government regu- 
lation, Roosevelt fashion, could do no 
harm. President Mellen was as anx- 
ious, however, as Roosevelt's other good 
angel, Mr. George W. Perkins, to do 
good by stealth. He made a contribu- 
tion, but as he was fully aware that it 
was demanded of him only as a railway 
president, he thought it but right that 
the company should refund the money 
by means of a mysterious stock transac- 
tion. This appeared on the books as if 
it were a personal profit of $102,000 for 
Mr. Mellen; but now, rather than rest 
under that false appearance, he states 
that the money was really all given to 
politicians. Of how many other conceal- 


| ed gifts of the kind was Roosevelt a 


beneficiary in 1904? After all that has 
been disclosed, he might as well now 
order the full publication of the ac- 
counts of that year. 


A kind word or two for that latest 
enemy of the people, the pernicious mid- 
dleman, is deducible from an interesting 
summary, given by the World, of the 
Federal Government's investigation- 
into the economics of milk productior. 


The confirmation of Charles P. Neill; nance having been declared invalid, | Tests made at the government expert- 


' 


as United States Commissioner of La-| this new one was drawn with the ie 


bor Statistics is matter for sincere sat-|est care and all possible ingenuity. It} 


ment stations in New Jersey indicate 
that milk of a good quality cannot be 


isfaction. President Wilson has done an/ constituted a new crime—that of mov- | produced at less than 4 cents a quart. 
| 
excellent thing in renewing this nomina-| ing Into a block in which are both whites| Actually, the farmer receives, on the 


tion of a tried and faithful official, not 


a member of his own party, in the face 





and negroes. Remaining there was also | yearly average, 3% cents a quart. Milk 
a crime, and in order to make it seem|of good quality sells in New York city 
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at 9 cents a quart. Here is an enormous | 
difference of 5% cents between what the 
farmer gets and what the ultimate con- 
sumer pays. But this difference is not 
to be explained by the intervention of 
a long succession of middlemen. Here 
are no commission  w.erchants, jobbers, 
wholesalers, and retailers, each with his 
blood tax. The same business firm that 
takes the milk from the farmer places it 
at the consumer’s door; and one mid- 
dleman does not seem too much under 
any system of commodity distribution. 
The natural inference is that we have 
been tempted of late to exaggerate the 
“illegitimate” profits of the men who 
stand between the producer and the con- 
sumer. How much of the apparently 
enormous increase over the original cost 
is due to those legitimate factors we 
used to study about in college, “time- 
value” and “place-value,” which must al- 
ways be added to the original value ot 
the raw product? 


Of Brooklyn's army of school children, 
nearly 250,000 in number, 30,000 come 
to their classes hungry—so at least 
we are told. The figures are based on 
a series of investigations conducted by 
“sixteen members of the Junior League,” 
who have reported their findings to the 
Bureau of Charities. The Bureau's re- 
ports account for 8,795 children in 
twelve schools. Of these, it was found 
that 3,178 children had only tea or cof- 
fee and bread for breakfast. One thou- 
sand children came to school without 
any breakfast. Instructive as these fig- 
ures are, one cannot help wishing that 
the Junior League might make a can- 
vass of the section of Manhattan Bor- 
ough below Chambers Street and find 
out how many bank cashiers, brokers 
clerks, lawyers, engineers, and news- 
paper men come down “hungry” to their 
offices after breakfasting only on bread 
and tea or coffee; also, how many of 
these same brokers’ clerks and newspa- 
per writers come to the city without any 
breakfast as a result of trying to catch 
the 8:19 for the city. One wonders how 
the French, a nation notoriously addict- 
ead to bread and coffee for breakfast, 
have managed to render such admirable 
service to the cause of civilization. One 
also wonders why a question so really 
important as the under-nourishment of 
school children cannot be dealt with by 
investigators equipped with an ordinary | 


knowledge of arithmetic and with com- 
mon-sense. 


The Bible leads Victor Hugo by a nar- 
row margin in San Antonio. Of thir- 
teen leading citizens polled by the San 
Antonio Light, six place the Bible among 
their favorite books and five name “Les 
Misérables.” This showing is all the 
more remarkable when one considers 
that Dickens occurs only five times, 
with “A Tale of Two Cities” twice. Put- 
ting aside the hypothesis that San An- 
tonio has recently been visited by a 
cyclonic book agent selling a forty-vol- 
ume set of Victor Hugo in half-morocco 
on the subscription plan, we are forced 
to conclude that San Antonio's reading 
taste is predominantly ethical and edu- 
cational, which is more than can be said 
for metropolitan book centres. As one 
scans the list of San Antonio's favorite 
books—Spencer, Carlyle, Macaulay, Mil- 
ton, Byron, Dickens, Emerson, Bryce— 
the law of book distribution in the Unit 
ed States becomes plain. Texas and 
Wyoming absorb the numerous reprints 
of the classics which are constantly 
New York and Philadel- 


phia absorb the stories about Gibson lov- 


poured forth. 


ers on a deserted island and red-blooded 


Texas cowboys. 


Is it not as plain as a pikestaff that 
the formal celebration of a century of 
peace between two nations is bound to 
lead to bloodshed? It is upon that ‘oun- 
dation of Cubist logic that British suf- 
fragettes and Laborites and Irish ir- 
reconcilables are protesting against the 
contemplated ceremonies in connection 
with the hundredth anniversary of the 
signing of the Treaty of Ghent. We 
don’t imagine that “General” Drum- 
mond and her followers are really con- 
vinced that an affirmation of Angio- 
American amity will mean war witb 
Germany. It is simply too good an op- 
portunity for throwing a few stones 
through a window; and if it happens to 
be the windows of the temple of peace, 
that doesn’t matter. To sabotage a peace 
mission is piquant novelty and good ad- 
vertising. Keeping this fact in mind, we 
may steer our way through the argu- 
ment that the peace of the world is pro- 
moted by warship competition, and that 
the peace of the world is endangered 
when two nations express the desire to 
I've at peace with each other. 





The formal recognition of the Chinese 
republic by our Government is the lat- 
est manifestation of democratic diplom- 
acy on the part of the United States, as 
opposed to dollar diplomacy. The in- 
tricacies of a situation like that which 
now confronts the Chinese republic may 
frequently render an act friendly in 
intention one of doubtful helpfulness. 
Thus there are those who maintain that 
by recognizing the present Chinese 
régime, Mr. Wilson is strengthening the 
party of Yuan Shi-Kai against the 
more democratic party headed by Dr. 
Sun Yat-Sen. 
while it would apply to Mexico, where 


But such an argument, 


patently a Government of reactionary 
tendencies based on violence is in pow- 
er, will not apply to China, where we 
have as yet no reason to suppose that 
one element is for progress and anoth- 
er for reaction. Time must show that. 
The clash of parties will undoubtedly 
be forthcoming at Peking, but for the 
present we are bound to assume that we 
can best serve the interests of the Chi- 
nese people by extending to them our 
formal expression of sympathy and 


confidence. 


Kipling has just produced his first 
play, in one act, but in the same week 
the last contest was held for the Eng- 
lish Cup by professional football teams 
This event must have prompted him to 
repeat what he once wrote about “the 
muddied oaf at the goal,” for the crowd 
of spectators numbered no less than 
121,000! This was, to be sure, a record, 
but it is significant of the vast interest 
taken by the English public in profes- 
sional football. We suppose that, un- 
der the finest weather conditions, and 
with college rivalry at its pitch, no more 
than 45,000 Americans ever got together 
to see a football match. The question is 
whether they do these things better in 
England—or worse. It is pointed out 
that the audience of 121,000 was largely 
made up of workingmen. This meant 
a lost day for the majority of them, to 
say nothing of lost shillings in the bet- 
ting, which is the worst feature of these 
games. On the other hand, we have the 
familiar defence of a day in the open 
for artisans, exciting sport, and the zest 
of an extra holiday. It would hardly be 
safe to argue that England is going to 
the dogs simply because 121,000 witness- 
ed a game between 22. 
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THE NATION AND CALIFORNIA. 


Secretary Bryan's statements in Sac- 
ramento on Saturday, together with the 
messages which he sent to President 
Wilson and received from him, leave a 
sense as of a frustrated mission. This 
is borne out by the boastful utterances 
of Gov. Johnson. He announces that he 
will sign the anti-alien bill—meaning 
the anti-Japanese bill—passed by the 
Legislature, after giving the President 
a “reasonable” time to examine it and 
to communicate with him about it, if Mr. 
Wilson desires to do so. His whole atti- 
tude is that ef one triumphantly glanc- 
ing towards Washington, and saying, 
with the air of a politician successful in 
his maneuvring for position: “It's your 
next move.” 

So it is; and what the nature of that 
move must finally be, there is, in our 
opinion, no doubt. The nation will have 
to assert itself. We have only praise 
for the course which President Wilson 
and Secretary Bryan have thus far fol- 
lowed in this California matter. They 
have been patient and considerate. They 
have stretched a point to show them- 
selves conciliatory towards the Gover- 
nor and Legislature of California. Mr. 
Bryan's journey to Sacramento, to con- 
fer at first hand, was not only an un- 
precedented act, it was an unexampled 
courtesy to a State. But tact and for- 
bearance cease to be virtues when per- 
sistence in them imperils a vital prin- 
ciple. In all this affair, the last word, 
by both right and duty, rests with the 
Government of the United States. And 
when the need comes to speak that 
word, it must make perfectly plain to 
all the world that no one of the States 
will be permitted to trample upon an 
obligation of all the States. If Gov. 
Johnson persists in setting himself up 
against President Wilson, he must be 
taught as emphatically as Gov. Altgeld 
was taught by President Cleveland, that 
there are certain clear Federal powers 
interference with which by a State the 
national Executive will not brook. 

It is, of course, to be hoped that any 
open clash of the sort may not be nec- 
essary. Various possibilities of delay 
are referred to in the dispatches. Mr. 
Bryan has held out the distinct hope 
that, if California would not be precipl- 
tate, relief and adjustment might be had 
by diplomatic negotiations. One sug- 
gested method of cooling off is to sub 
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mit the Californian anti-Japanese legis-| 


lation to a referendum. That the re- 
sult of this would be doubtful is admit- 
ted even by the impetuous members of 
the Legislature. They express the fear 
that the vote in Southern: California 
might overcome that in the northern 
part of the State. This report lets in 
one more ray of light upon an issue 
which has so many appearances of be- 
ing manufactured. A tiny element in 
the population, occupying an infinitesi- 
mal fraction of the land, can hardly be 
throwing a great State into such con- 
vulsions as the politicians would have 
us believe. We may reasonably hope, 
therefore, that the sober second thought 
may yet have its turn in California. 

If it does not, however, the thing that 
will have to be done is not in the least 
doubt. There has been a good deal of 
loose talk about the “reserved rights” of 
a State to pass such land-legislation as 
is pending in California. Congressman 
Kent of that State sent a telegram home 
alleging that treaties had nothing to do 
with the case. But the particular treaty 
with Japan has everything to do with it. 
There are no reserved rights of the 
States whatever in the matter of trea- 
ties. They gave those up in the Consti- 
tution as absolutely as they did the 
right to levy customs taxes. Treaties 
are negotiated by the President, not a 
Governor, are ratified by the Senate of 
the United States, not by a State Legis- 
lature, and when ratified are the “su- 
preme law of the land,” by which the 
judges in every State shall be bound, 
“anything in the Constitution or laws of 
any State to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” This indicates at once a way in 
which the President may proceed. In 
case the anti-Japanese law is finally 
found to be as flatly in violation of our 
treaty with Japan as the different ver- 
sions of its tenor and effect seem to 
show, Mr. Wilson can notify Japan that 
he will immediately have the legisla- 
tion taken into the courts, where it is 
certain to be declared invalid. This 
should be accompanied by plain and firm 
notice to the authorities of California. 
They must be made to understand that 
any action by them either disregarding 
a treaty or embroiling us with a foreign 
country, will not be tolerated. It is not) 
a question of usurpation or bullying or) 
grandiose display. The matter is one) 


simply of national dignity and good) 


faith, resting upon unquestioned power. 
This being so, the State, in the ultimate 
decision, must give way to the Nation. 


IS CONGRESS DECLINING? 

“Democracy seems incapable in many 
cases of creating an Assembly represent- 
ing itself to which it can pay the trib- 
ute of respect.” This hard saying is 
quoted from a recent address by Mr. 
Arthur Balfour on the House of Com- 
mons. In that body he had seen many 
changes since he first entered it thirty- 
nine years ago, and he could not deny 
that some of those changes had impair- 
ed its prestige. He would not concede 
any distinct deterioration in the mem- 
bership. It was as honest and, taking 
one House with another, it was as able 
as it had ever been. “But I have to ad- 
mit,” pursued Mr. Balfour, “that I think 
we stand less well in the opinion of the 
country. I do not think that a debate 
in the House of Commons is looked to 
with the same respect or interest or at- 
tention as it was when I was a younger 
politician. If that be so, it is a great 
tragedy.” 

Similar doubts and fears have been 
expressed of late in regard to Congress. 
Particularly has this been the case with 
the Senate. Our second chamber has 
been well-nigh reconstituted within the 
past ten years. Any one familiar with 
it as it was at the beginning of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Administration, could 
not fail to be startled by the change that 
it presents to-day. It is not merely that 
so many familiar old faces are gone. 
Time and the fortunes of politics will 
bring in their changes. But the com- 
plexion of the Senate is not simply dif- 
ferent, it is altered. A composite pho 
tograph would show a variation in the 
type. In place of the good gray heads, 
like Senator Hoar’s, and of figures look- 
ing every inch a Senator, we see, first 
of all, a body of much younger men, and 
then a prevalent bearing which is more 
commonplace than one used to observe 
from the Senate galleries, and which 
may be called, without offence, the busi- 
ness presence. More than one visitor in 
Washington has been heard to grieve 
at the transformation, which seems to 
many a clear indication of a decline. 

Of conditions at the other end of the 
Capitol, not so much is said. Frequent 


change in personnel is something like 


a rule in the House of Representatives. 
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It is the first to be shaken by politica! 


upheavals. Men come and go quickly, 
and are forgotten. Last year’s election 


swept a great many new members into | 


the House, whose stay in Washington 
will be brief. But for the time their 


thronging there gives the House a new | 


aspect. Yet no one alleges any marked 
decay in its moral fibre; and its average 
of ability has not conspicuously fallen 
off. It is too soon to judge finally of the 
effect of the new seating arrangements 


of the House upon the interest and close- | 


ness of its debating. In this country it 
has been true for many years, as Mr. 
Balfour states is now the case with Par- 
liament, that the discussions of Con- 
gress are not followed by the people 
with more than a languid attention. In 
that respect it would be difficult to make 
out any decline, or even any appreciable 
change. 

The whole subject is one beset by “the 
pathetic fallacy.” It is largely a mat- 
ter of individual judgment, for precise 
external tests are hard to come by and 
apply, and the personal equation will 
creep in. One’s early impressions of a 
Legislature or a Congress are apt to be 
favorable, and will remain to color the 
later opinions which one forms. Can 
this be the same Senate which once so 
imposed itself upon my imagination? Is 
it possible that these bustling and mat- 


ter-of-fact Senators in pepper-and-salt 


clothes have replaced the majestic-look- | 


ing men in black whom I used to see 
here? Such comparisons are natural, 
but they are misleading. A young man 
of to-day might find the actual Senate 
as interesting and even, at times, as im- 
pressive as his father found the Senate 
of 1890. It was a little later than that 
year that Senator Hoar made a speech 
denying that the Senate had degenerat- 
ed. Some Senator of long memory could 
perhaps make out to-day as good a case 
as Senator Hoar then did. 


All these matters are relative. “Pris- 
tine purity” will not always bear exam- 
ination. The number of “scoundrels” 
in the Continental Congress was certi- 
fied to with emphasis by John Adams. 
As a rule, the golden age—which is al- 
ways a generation behind—was not so 
golden as we are apt to think, and the 
iron or brass age upon us is not so un- 
relieved by better qualities as we are 
tempted to imagine. On the question 
of the repute and power of Congress or 


a 
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Parliament a great many things have 
to be taken into the account before a 
considerate judgment can be formed. 
Times change, and manners change with 
them. New forms of influencing the 
public rise up to displace or modify the 
old. For example, the extraordinarily 
multiplied means in our day of carry- 
ing on discussion of public affairs out- 


side the halls of Congress cannot but 


‘have had their effect in diverting atten- 


tion somewhat from Congressional de- 
bates. If Mr. Balfour, with all his crit- 
icisms and apprehensions, could still 
affirm that he is “an optimist” as re- 
gards tie House of Commons, no Ameri- 
can need feel that there are such signs 
of decay in Congress as to make him 
despair of its future. 


WILSON IN NEW JERSEY. 
When Mr. Wilson sets out to make a 
new precedent, he does it so quietly and 
simply that not all are aware of the 


significance of his action. His return to 


|New Jersey for two days of speechmak- 


ing on State issues was preceded by no 
thundering in the index. He merely 
said, when he was Governor, that he 
should come back as President to go be- 
fore the people, in case the Legislature 
burked the bill for jury reform, and 
That 


seems uneventful. People may wonder 


he has been true to his word. 


a little that he could thus break away 
from his engrossing duties in Washing- 
ton; they may exchange guesses about 
the result of his venture; but few of 
them perceive the full meaning of this 
novel act by a President of the United 
States. 

For many years Presidents have as- 
sumed the right to have a good deal to 
say about the politics of their own 
States. In that matter they have long 
been freely consulted and generally de- 
ferred to. It was so with Grover Cleve- 
land and New York. Not all of his in- 
terventions here were successful, but he 
After 
he appealed publicly to the Legislature 


intervened. his second election 
not to choose Edward Murphy United 
States Senator, but chosen Murphy was 
nevertheless. President Roosevelt's prac- 
tice is still fresh in all minds. He or- 
dered the election of Wadsworth as 
Speaker of the Assembly. He brought 
about the election of Root to the Sen- 
ate. Nothing in the State was, in fact, 
too small for Mr. Roosevelt to take cog- 
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nizance of, nothing too large for him 


to meddle with. But not even he ven- 
tured to come in person to appeal to the 
people against the Legislature. He 
was content, as were McKinley and Taft 
in their dealings with Ohio politics, to 
send messages and to be represented by 
friendly spokesmen. Woodrow Wilson 
came to speak for himself. 

His course in doing so is to be read, 
first, in the light of his continuing in- 
terest in the affairs of New Jersey. He 
does not wish his work in that State 
undone. The remaining pledges which 
he and his party made to the voters he 
desires to see carried out. Above all, 
he is determined to prevent, if possi- 
ble, the return of that system of sinis- 
ter control in New Jersey which for 
years sank the Democratic party of that 
State in defeat and disgrace. It was 
on this point that the President was 
most explicit and biting on his first day 
of speaking. He did not hesitate to 
name names. The ears of the New Jer- 
sey “Jims” must have tingled as he was 
speaking. Who they are, what they rep- 
resent, how they go about their nefari- 
ous work, nobody who heard Mr. Wilson 
could have been left in any doubt. The 
arraignment of the men and their meth- 
ods was bold in the extreme, and bids 
fair to be effective. 

Whether it proves to be or not, wheth- 
er or not the Legislature at the ap 
proaching special session enacts the bill 
for jury reform over which it was dead- 
locked in February, President Wilson 
will at any rate have accomplished an- 
other purpose which it is evident that 
This is to make his 


thought clear on the general political 


he had in mind. 


situation in the country, and to put be 
yond all question his determination to 
be the leader of his party. He had some 
things to say to New Jersey, but he also 
had some things to say to the nation. 
Jersey bosses got their warning, but 
neither were Democratic schemers and 
marplots at Washington let go without 
due admonition. Mr. Wilson's speeches 
were local, yet at the same time nation- 
al. His cool and searching analysis of 
the last Presidential election, with his 
inference that the Democrats were by it 
merely put on probation, was coupled 
with the deliberate serving of notice on 
those within the party who are intrigu- 
ing against the execution of the popu- 
lar will, that if they do not yleld they 
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will be crushed. The words were 
tered in New Jersey, but they were in- 

nded for the whole country. 
rhis is clearly the large and final sig- 
Wilson's 


New 


nificance of President cam- 


paigning for two days in Jersey 


ithin two months of his entering the 


He said that he should be 


te House. 


ng President, and already it is 


at he means to make free use 


to which the entire 


voice 


listen. ile let it be known 


hould be a President with polli- 


that he should spare no effort to 


xecute them, that he should be very 


afraid of being per- 
he 


pecific and not be 


and that should 


sona [f necessary, 


challenge of his party leader- 


rooK no 
his 
He 
That 


he fully meant all this, 


shiy Chat 


oming to New Jersey wrote large. 


the great experiment 


his political fortunes at 
The risks 


ere. President 


puts 
great. 
Wil- 


obvious. are 


His 


But 


a dictator in- 


resented this 
wisdom 


old 


, if only he show 


and if his 


issues, 


and skill in championing right- 


courage 


eous causes before the people do not fail 


him 


THE PERFECT AMBASSADOR.” 


long delay in selecting Ambassa- 


rhe 


dors and Ministers, though in at least 


th need of new men is 


some Adscs 


irgent, is probably due in part to the 


difficulty in finding just the right ap- 


point What the precise qualities are 


vhich make a successful diplomat, has 


n disputed from time immemorial. 


he maxims and wise instances have a 


vay of contradicting one another. Even 


the old jokes about being sent to “le 


abroad” for one’s country, and about an 
Rhenish wine, 


table, 


enormous capacity for 


vithout falling under the being 


better than a knowledge of the Twelve 


Tables, are scarcely examples of speak- 


ing a true or helpful word In jeat To 


be sure, there are some Executives who 
profess to be able to detect the highest 
gifts on sight. It will be re- 


Maria 


diplomatk 


that Dear was told 


membered 


would make “a corking 


But 


that Bellamy 


Ambassador.” that, after all, was 


n confidence; and few Presidents can be 
so sure of their own judgment. Several 
of them have had occasion ruefully to 


recall Walter Bagehot’s remark that a 


ut- | 
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thor, a fine face and noble bearing. The 
public naturally attributes power and 
importance to a man of distinguished 
port. A modern example might be cited 
in the person of Sir Rennell Rodd, late- 
ly British Ambassador in Rome. Earlier 
in his career he was sent on a special 


diplomatic officer in a foreign country 
must be “not only an agent, but a spec- 
tacle.” 
and Ambassadors have indeed been spec- 


Too many American Ministers 


tacles—to gods and men. 
That the difficulty in making proper | 


Ambassadorial appointments is one of| 


mission to Abyssinia. Himself about 


long standing, appears in a manuscript | 
| six feet four inches in height, Sir Ren- 
‘nell associated with him three or four 


'other Englishmen of equally strapping 


which was written by a French plenipo- 
of century, 
Louis Rousseau de Chamoy. Himself an 


tentiary the seventeenth 


envoy of France to the German Diet, and | Proportions, and by sheer physical im- 


otherwise versed in the foreign politics | Pressiveness was able to carry his point 
of the day, he wrote, mainly for his own | with the wondering Abyssinians. By all 
of handbook of di- 
plomacy “LiIdée du 


} 
parfait Ambassadeur.” It was dedicated | 


amusement, a sort means let us have Ambassadors with 


|eye like Mars to threaten or command. 


which he called 


Yet, softly, urges our hedging French 


to his chief, the Minister of State, but | #Uthority, who shows by his balancings 


hundred | how good a diplomat he was; impres- 


| 
years in the pigeon-holes of the Foreign | 5!V© 


reposed for more than two 


looks are desirable, but it must 


Office, until it was discovered and print-| 20t be forgotten that the very greatest 


ed by a modern diplomat, Louis Dela-| talents may be found in an undersized 


An account of the work is given| ™an. But though of presence weak, he 


vaud. 
the 


champs. 


Gaston Des-| must not be in speech contemptible. For 


|“eloquence” is the prime quality in the 


a) ’ 
It is somewhat amusing, and not with-| Ambassador, according to De Chamoy. 


| “ = > ‘ . , 
instruction, to find that the ques-| In vain will a prince entrust him with 


| his interests if he is not able to speak 


in Paris Temps by 


out 


tions which are vexing us to-day were 


gravely discussed by this experienced | and write in terms commensurable with 
without coming to a defi- | the dignity of his sovereign. 


Take the 
id "9 
Certainly, declares | #°°o™mpanied by an “ambassadrice”? 


| This is one of the questions discussed 


Frenchman, 


| Shall the “parfait Ambassadeur” be 


nite conclusion. matter of 


wealth and display. 


this gentleman of the King’s chamber, 


it is well that an Ambassador be rich. | /@ the treatise. 


The writer comes out 
and | Strong on the side of the angels. “A 
wife may be of the greatest assistance to 
Granting that, some 


women are indiscreet, there are many 


expenditure “impresses 


the 


Lavish 


pleases public,” whicn judges the 


| ” 
jan Ambassador. 
success of an Ambassador by the mag: | 


nificence of his table and of his service. | 
He find |who are prudent and quite capable of 


advantages in the | 
conversation of eminent persons whom keeping secrets. Still, there are certain 
| diplomatic ladies, De Chamoy confesses, 
| whose arrogance and talkativeness make 


will many 


his elegant hospitality is able to attract, 
and will put himself in the way of set- 


tling certain questions over a glass of | Observers regretfully conclude that their 


|husbands would have done better to 


M |leave them at home. Thus does this an- 


i 


cient counsellor, this French 


rare wine which perhaps cannot be dis- 
of Still, 
Chamoy hastens to add, it would be 


to 


posed in other 


de 


a mistake 


any way. 


Polonius 
of diplomacy, give us to understand that, 
as well as “ambas- 
sadeur,” it is the imponderable and elu- 
sive personal quality which counts most. 


suppose that riches are 


a al |'in “ambassadrice” 
indispensable in an Ambassador. Osten- 


tation may repel; and, besides, the pos- 


session of a splendid equipage and abil- 
f he » D - 
ity to give great banquets do not neces- If he or she is really fashioned by na 


sarily imply that a man is cut out for ture for a diplomatic career, happy is 
large affairs. The skilled man of brains, | “° country which can command their 


| services. But if you ask how the ap- 


though with moderate means, may suc- 
ceed where the rich but stupid diplomat| pointing officer is going to be sure of 
will fail. 


1697 


So there you are, in| it in advance, this is one of the things 


1913! 


surely 
that every diplomatist knows, but that 


no diplomatist will tell. 


as well as in 
In the perfect Ambassador the matter | 
of personal appearance must not be over- 


looked. He should have, affirms the au- 
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THE PASSING OF THE ASTOR 
HOUSE. 


New York, or rather Manhattan, is 
proverbially indifferent to the relics of 
its past; yet there must be few citizens, 
particularly of the older generation, in- 
deed there must be few visitors to the 
city, who will not pause for a moment 
to regret the passing of the Astor House. 
Trinity and St. Paul's, like St. Peter’s, 
still guard little sacred spots in the 
changing flux of the Wall Street dis- 
trict. They seem safe from the pres- 
sure of commerce, though the doors of 
St. John’s are closed. But the Astor 
House! There is more history suggest- 
ed by those ancient walls than by any 
other downtown structure. For here 
Presidents have lodged and men who 
shaped the nation’s course in its most 
critical hours. Here foreign visitors 
flocked, as in later years they went to 
the Brevoort, the Everett, the Fifth 
Avenue, and the Windsor, and latterly 
to the Waldorf-Astoria, the Plaza, the 
St. Regis, the Hotel Astor, the Ritz- 
Carlton, and the Vanderbilt. The whole 
record of the city’s growth and develop- 
ment, if not that of the customs and 
habits of the entire country, may be 
traced in the history of New York's hos- 
telries. 

When the Astor House went up people 
grumbled because it was so far up- 
town, and because it was the old story of 
trade forcing its way into a most ex- 
clusive neighborhood, so soon to be Bar- 
numized. Here were homes of aristo- 
crats of commerce and letters, charming 
in taste, simple and attractive in ap- 
pearance, built upon shaded streets 
and then this hotel came to bring its 
crowds of sightseers, and draw business 
around it like a magnet. Soon the Her 
ald, then the yellow journal of the day, 
took a home diagonally opposite to it, 
and Newspaper Row arose to drive the 


home-owners further and further up 


town. Speedily the Astor House became 


the centre of the town’s life and poli 
tics. Great state banquets were given 
here, and foreign visitors went to it 
eagerly, for its fame had spread across 
the seas. The officers of visiting fleets 
stopped at it as a matter of course. Here 
Henry Clay heard of his nomination 
in 1844, and Daniel Webster eight years 
later learned that he had failed in the 
Whig Convention of 1852. Pierce, Van 
Taylor, Seward, 


Buren, Buchanan, 





Choate, Douglas, Jefferson Davis, all 


foregathered here; and then came Lin- 
coln, too, and the young Prince of Wales 
Horace Greeley marvelled in 1837 be- 
cause 647 people slept under its roof 
on a single night. What would his shad 


say to the Woolworth building, now next 


door, or to the new Equitable building, 


which is to house 18,000 people day by 
day? 

Next one thinks inevitably of the Civil 
War, for the troops came past this old 
hotel to be cheered on the way to the 
front; not only the New York regiments, 
the Seventh leading, but visiting regi 
nents marched up or down Broadway 
irom the docks to the old “Park Bar 
racks,” eager for the more solid encour 
agcment dispensed at the rendezvous. Pa 
triotic committees without number met 
at the Hotel Astor to save the Union. 
Riots the old hotel saw more than once 
pro-slavery gatherings, then a fierce out- 
break or two against the pro-Southern 
Herald across the way, which made that 
sheet try another tack. Then came the 
sinister draft riots; The roar of the 
crowds attacking the Tribune office was 
clearly to be heard behind the closed 
doors of the Astor, and some of its pa- 
trons doubtless drifted across City Hall 
Park to hear Gov. Seymour make his 
weak address to the mob, as they may 
have heard “Ben” Butler in his major- 
general’s uniform stand on the front 
steps and swear at the poltroons who 
would light fires in the rear when the 
army was battling at the front for the 
nation’s life. 

Doubtless the Astor ended then its he- 
roic age. It survived to see a new ho- 
tel far uptown bearing its historic name 
It lost caste, but then obtained ne 
fame by reason of its restaurant. Wheu 
that closes on May 29 a real institution 
will have passed. Many a man who has 
mounted a high stool there for forty 
years for his noonday repast will feel 


homeless indeed, and curse the fate that 


drives him to tables, a Frenchified menu, 


and to German or French waiters, in- 


etead of the honest Irishmen who carve 


und serve in the rotunda. What wis 
acres they have been, to be sure; from 
their lips has dropped many a pearl of 
political wisdom, and news as well, cull- 
ed from the politicians and newspaper 
mento whom they ministered. A shrew: 
knowledge of human nature, and a na 


tive wit, are theirs—have they not been 
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opening men's pockets andj finding th 


ay to their heurts by wav eof Ut 


st ichs these Many yea Somehow 
one van never tnink of them as bk 

in unions and led by an Ettor or a 
Giovanhnitti, or as living elsewhere than 


in old Greenwich Village, ith never a 


‘Dago” or anybody but an Irishman 


folly for the Astors to bulid another 
forty-story building on what remains ol 
their holding after the city takes 
corner for the subway A superb pal 
cel of land the two branches of the fam 
ily control; but one has only to recall 
conditions in the real estate fleld down 
town and the vigorous efforts to prevent 
the great building to be placed on tie 
Equitable lot, to see how absurd would 
be the building of another skyscraper! 
to-day. But a downtown hotel is need 
d still, and in it could be retained the 
glory of the old restaurant. Many a 
traveller would welcome the opportu 
nity to make his hotel headquarters 
near the business section and so conve 
nient to Brooklyn and all of Long Isl 
and. There are a hundred argument 
for a moderate-priced hotel downtown, 
} 


heed 


ve trust the Astor managers will 


them when they come to rebuild 


EDUCATION BY THE PEOPLE 

“Hitherto she but ploughs and ham 
mers,” wrote Carlyle of America in 1500 
And he was repeating and summing up 
the verdict of a generation of English 
travellers when he added that painful 


tribute to “our American cousins 


‘They have begotten vith a rapidity 
beyond recorded example, eighteen mil 
lions of the greatest bores ever seen In 
the world befor hat hitherto is their 
feat in History.” That was spoken, as 
Malvolio says, without much mitigation 
or remorse of voice Yet t American 
“bore” of 1850, believing still n spit 
of himselj in democrat 
might have heartened hi bait i 
retrospe over ‘i ( v 
If he ad run ugh ( 
the books of travels t I d i 
ritten by app I i 
i \ ild i observ t 
of democracy iad a 1a 0 ] 0 
distinct pos ) In t 
) I century ti v } ( t D 
dicted that a government Dy e peopl 
could not be permanently estabil d 
When time, even before t Civil War, 
seemed to belie that prophecy, they ft 
ed ground, admitted the establishment 
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who would employ Reading, 


shopkeepers 








had failed once and might 
He might not be the 
the democratic dream, but 
For him the plough 
for his sons the “pursuit 


ity Prophecy 
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wrong again 





fulfilment of of high finance. 


only pio 


ind hammer; 





neer 






of happiness.” to the parent, “and in three or 





Cherishing we scarcely know what se- 





hope and vision, he turned now, in 
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opportunity 





inds there were in those days 







for predicting that institutions so con-| ed as superficial and essentially false by 
stituted and so dedicated must perish any one who has felt the inner throb 
from the earth one may discover in’ and glow of the enterprise. Idealist the 
those half-dozen preliminary, perfunc-| institution is not, if idealism means a 
tory, and unread pages, entitled “His-| sterile yearning for the unattainable. 
tory,” which are printed in the fat, pros-| Materialist it is not, if materialism 
perous-looking catalogues of the great | means satisfaction in the welfare of the! 
State universities of the West. Estab-| senses. It is at the same time intensely | 
lished they are beyond the shadow of | visionary and intensely practical; its 
a doubt And those who prophesy driving power is the creative artist's 
wainst tl people have advanced to craving to externalize and eternize his} 
the second stage of criticism. “What,' dream. It would honor every truth by 
after all,” they are asking, “has educa- use, and it holds that the triumph of! 
tion by the people accomplished? Does the spirit is the subjugation of the 


not your ‘second great democratic exper- world. The pecuniary support that it so- 


iment’ confirm the results of your first?) licits is but the means to the realization 
What has come of your effort to lift! of a vision embracing almost the whole 
yourselves out of the forge and the fur- of life, and the wealth that it helps to 
row by your bootstraps? Do you not create is but the first fruits of the har- 
atill plough and hammer? O Demos,| vest. Not the only fruit. An idealist 


our spiritual rents? What 
with the skies? Has 


from the University of Edinburgh says 


w he ‘ atl 


commerce have you 











not th your supereminent organ of | people, you must submit to “collective 
popular education, the State university,| folly.” A graduate from a State univer- 
for ita being’s end and aim the multi-| sity says that if you are to be governed 
plication of the father’s material goods | by the people, you had better educate 
by the son? And must it not be so in! your governors. An idealist from the 
the 1 ire of things forever?" University of Oxford demands a wise 
paternal Government, supporting its 

I. children in their ignorance and distress. 

it ja not dificult to understand how, A graduate from a State university de 
warri ibly or not, the notion spreads clares that the wise and fatherly Gov- 
abroad that the State university, with| ernment prevents the distress and ig- 
ita prominent technical schools and col- norance of its children by teaching them 
leges, Is In the grip of a carnal imagina- to support themselves. Still another) 
tion, and that through ite intimate inter-| Oxford Idealist says that the remedy for! 
cour with the people it exerts an Im-| the “evils of democracy” is to strength- 
mer influence tending to fortify them en the power of the State by making it 
in t r besetting sin, a corrupt love for the central organ for the dissemination 
tl things of this earth. Such is the of a knowledge of the best that has been 
penalty for leading a public life. The! said and thought in the world. These 
State un sity, like a Representative | words the faculty of a State university | 
in Congress, gets into power by prom-| would probably recognize as fairly de-| 


ulated on their achievement. Popular | like a promoter, it promises big returns 
government, they conceded, might en-|on money invested—and, also, pays 
dure, but only to perpetuate a nation of| them. It is this frank parleying with | 


the people, this unblushing western way 


‘Riting, and ‘Rithmetic merely to put of passing the hat for pennies all round 
money in their purses. For the bore ot} the State, that offends to the quick the 
1850 there was an escape from this op-| sensibilities of men who studied ethics 
pressive prospect by the door of humil-| and learned to despise the dollar on 


foundations provided by benevolent cor- 
poration lawyers and reclaimed banditti | 
“You send us your boy 
from the counter, or the shop, or the 
tail of the plough,” so runs the argument 
four | 
years we will return him to you with 
tripled or quadrupled earning capacity! 
You sow ten bushels of scientific inves- 


the fever of his mid-century business,',. , 
:, , 7 ' tigation, and you will reap a thousand 
vith ung ‘ Vigor to the pertection o — ” . 
' . La - * bushels of improvement.” Irresistible! 
his system of opular education 118 
yee ; = this appeal to the pocket. But is not 
ond reat democratic experiment. , oat : 
this to join forces with that ominously 
Upon } common schools he had built : . : “ 
popular journalism which on Saturday 
high hools and upon his high schools . . , 
build his Stat night and Sunday morning burns in- 
wa 10 beginning to Dulld his state . tof 
, 5 2 cense before the Golden Calf? 
univer all dedicated to the proposi- — 
“ite i i fy as suc iticis 
tion that the democracy opens all her Merited and timely as such criticism 


may appear to a transient observer of 
the State university, it will be recogniz- 


that if you are to be governed by the) 





! | 
but proclaimed on many a caustic page ising to look after the interests of its} scriptive of their undertaking. They 
that the people were not to be congrat-| constituents, or, rather, it may be said, | 


would dignify the entire range of human 
conduct by discovering for all the peo- 
ple and by making prevail from the low- 
liest to the loftiest the right and excel- 
lent form of every activity. They resent 
with justice the rather widely prevalent 
notion that the consecrated search for 
light is a monopoly in the possession of 
the old New England colleges. “Even 
in our concern for the applied sciences,” 
they say, “there operates the identical 
passion for perfection which you extol 
and strive to keep unspotted from the 
world. You have preserved your ideal- 
ism in glass jars; we have not lost ours 
by putting it to work in the bread of 
life. Immersed in sense though we seem 
to be, we are Platonists no less than 
you, pursuing through the things that 
lie nearest to us the divine idea, and we 
shall pass in due time from the love of 


sensuous to the love of supersensual 
beauty.” 

“Will you? That is precisely the 
question,” rejoins a skeptical voice from 


somewhere east of Buffalo. “Go and com- 
municate to the farmers your passion 
for sweetness and light! In all seri- 
ousness, are you approaching the possi- 
| bility of doing that? We donotdoubt your 
‘ability to pass from triumph to triumph 
in your conquest of the material world, 
|}and indefinitely to improve your techni- 
cal processes and increase your econom- 
ic efficiency. Yet to us your absorption 
in agriculture, business, and engineer- 
ing does not seem to prophesy a new 
|generation of more genial, humane, and 
conversable men, but a second genera- 
tion of Carlyle’s ‘bores, speeding on 
safer railways through richer fields to 
| bigger business and sitting down, of an 
}evening in more admirably constructed 
| dwellings, better heated, better plumbed, 
and better lighted, to read the Saturday 
Evening Post and meditate more profita- 
ble investments. We do not see the pro- 


'vision in your scheme of higher educa- 


tion for shunting the people to a line of 
progress issuing in a society that is an 
end in itself. When do you expect 
to go before your legislators and get 
them to appropriate a million dollars 
for a kind of education that cannot be 
guaranteed to return a penny to the 
pockets of the taxpayers? When they 
are ready to do that, we shall agree that 
you are equipped to compete with our 
New England colleges that carry on the 
great human traditions. Till they are 
ready to do that, the point of departure 
for our higher education will remain 
the terminus of yours. Whatever your 
secret aspirations toward a genuine in- 
tellectual leadership, you cannot flee 
from the destiny of democratic enter- 
prises; the ‘beast with many heads’ can 
go only whither the feet will carry 
him,” 


IL. 
Though these charges against educa 
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tion by the people are serious enough, 
the eastern critics of the State univer- 
sity are not content with pointing out 
that its character is determined and its 
functions limited by its pecuniary de- 
pendence upon the taxpayers. If they 
were the only controlling factors, some 
modest provision for the higher cultiva- 
tion of the mind might be lugged shame- 
facedly through the Legislature clinging 
to the skirts of a magnificent provision 
for the higher cultivation of the fields. 
And so, indeed, the university adminis- 
tration does maintain on its own 
demesnes a little ground room for the 
humanities, just as the game commis- 
sioners preserve a little refuge for the 
prairie chickens among the corn, as a 
barely tolerated relic of feudal priv- 
ileges. But, argue the critics, the im- 
mediate determination of the character 
of the State university is by the high 
schools and the stress of their influence 
is in precisely the same direction as 
that of the taxpayers. 

This is again to attack the democratic 
principle and to deny the power of the 
State university to exercise any high 
intellectual leadership. If it were in 
fact, as it is in theory, the head of the 
system of public education, then, as is 
admitted, it need not despair of its long- 
est hopes and its most ambitious dreams, 
despite the indifference of the taxpay- 
ers. Actually empowered with their 
will, entrusted with their educational 
destiny, it would think for itself and for 
all its members, bring its subordinate 
parts into harmony with its great de- 
sign, set its own high standards of ex- 
cellence, and see to it that no good pro-| 
curable by private means should be un- 
purchasable by the colossal purse of the 
people. These, however, as we are in- 
formed, are idle and unprofitable specu- 
lations. The hard fact which sooner or 
later must be faced is that the State uni-| 
versity has no independent life, nor, in| 
the last analysis, any important orig-| 
inating power. The body of which it is| 
theoretically the head will not endure 
its dictation. The high schools dictate 
to the university, the parents dictate 
to the high schools, the children dictate 
to the parents; the parents comply with 
the children, the high schools comply 
with the parents, the university complies 
with the high schools. The sheer neces- 
sity of accepting what the high school 
offers has caused the university to ac- 
quiesce in the strange new theory, 
against which the president of the Mod- 
ern Language Association recently lift- 
ed an indignant voice of protest—that 
one subject is as good as another, if it be 
equally hard and equally well taught. 


Now, to those in the State university 
who are concerned with the older “aca- 
demic” studies which lead through a 
long preliminary discipline of the taste 
and a gradual opening of the under- 
standing to the free speculations of phi- 





| josophy, to the enlarging and sobering 
retrospect of history, and to the perma- 
nent consolations of literature and art 
—to those concerned with such studies 
this new educational doctrine is a rank 
and pestilential heresy, begotten in jug- 
gling confusion and repugnant to experi- 
ence and common-sense. To accept it is 
to assume that in four years you can 
make a bachelor of arts of a man who, 
for instance, can neither write, read, 
nor speak any language under the sun. 

“That,” say the critics, “is exactly what 
the liberal arts college in the State uni- 
versity is trying to do, and the under- 
taking is preposterous. Why not aban- 
don it and accept the manifest destiny 
of a ‘free’ institution? For there is ap- 
parently a kind of higher education 
which does not rest upon anything low- 
er. Your brethren who profess the use- 
ful arts and the applied sciences seem 
to thrive on your pestilential heresy. 
They have adapted themselves to their 
environment. We prophesy that they 
will prove the fittest to survive the 
struggle for existence. We prophesy 
that, so far as your power to support 
it is concerned, the ancient hierarchy 
is doomed.” It is not our purpose to 
examine here the accuracy in detail otf 
this eastern view of the arts course in 
the State university, but if any reader 
suspect that we have laid on the black 
with a trowel, let him read Prof. E. P. 
Morris's article on “The College and 
the Intellectual Life” in the April num- 
ber of the Yale Review. 

III. 

Interested observers situated in en- 
dowed institutions in the East reflect 
upon this position of affairs with some- 
thing like self-congratulation. When 
the young prospering universities of the 
West first began to make their as yet 
undefined influence felt beyond the boun- 
daries of their States, it was feared in 
some quarters that they would cut into 
the constituency and menace the pres- 
tige of their ever-venerable elders. But 
now, if we may credit Professor Morris, 
the danger has pretty well blown over 
The State institutions have attained 
their majority, their character is settled, 
and the bent they have taken puts them 
out of the competition. 
course,” he says, “has been comparative- 


“Their arts 


ly unimportant”—it will be noted that 
the rest of the sentence subtly yet sig- 
nificantly serves to define “unimpor- 
tant”—“hardly more than another col- 
lege in addition to those already exist- 
A handsome compli- 
Their 


ing in the State.” 
ment, either way you look at it! 
only really considerable function, he 
adds in effect, is vocational training; 
and, in performing that, they supple- 
ment, not supplant, the function of their 
academic predecessors, which still, as 
of old, is, 
tween eighteen and twenty-two into pos- 
session of his intellectual heritage, to 


“to put the young man be- 
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' hand on to him the wealth of emotion 
and experience which the race has ac- 
cumulated.” We may, therefore, now 
amicably divide the educational world 
again we give the gist of his conclusions 
n our own words, Since a complex of 
forces largely economic has inevitably 
locked the State university and the high 

school in one system, and the endowed 

college and the expensive preparatory 
school in another, the western univer- 
sity will look after the body, and the 
eastern college will look after the soul. 

And we are sure that this arrangement 

ought to be agreeable to all parties con- 

cerned. 

Such a partition of functiens, how- 
ever, the western State university can 
ill afford to regard with complacency. 
For what would the permanent accept- 
ance of the intellectual hegemony of the 
eastern colleges involve and what would 
it signify? It would involve sacrificing 
Whatever youths of high intellectual 
promise the West could produce to its 
soulless vocational system, or else send- 
ing them eastward at the age of four 
teen, with the probability that they 
would grow up to look upon their early 
surroundings as wsthetically barren, and 
a fair likelihood that they would form 
their connections and make their resi- 
dence in the East. It would tend, in 
other words, to remove the leaven from 
the inert lump and place it in the risen 
bread—to strengthen the lust for stocks 
and bonds that prevails everywhere in 
Chicago and the love for sweetness and 
light that prevails everywhere in New 
York. It would signify that the suppos- 
edly opulent West was too poor, too 
crude, too busy, too blind, too much 
bent upon improving its ploughs and 
hammers, to give any attention to creat- 
ing a refined society, to offering any sat- 
isfaction to the needs of the spirit, to 
affording any shelter for those of its 
young men and maidens who hunger 
and thirst for the “accumulated emo- 
tion and experience of the race.” 

There is something, furthermore, in 
these deductions which should make the 
plain citizen, without reference to sec- 
tional interests, open his eyes and con- 
sider what to do next. For it is to be 
observed that the people as educators 
are to acquiesce not merely in the col- 
lege monopoly in the production of lib- 
eral culture, but also in a class monop- 
oly in the consumption of it, entrenched, 
fortified, and established by hereditary 
wealth. It has been a popular supersti- 
tion among us that the power of great 
fortunes in a smail class is offset by the 
power of great ideas in a large class. 
We are now to learn that in the imme 
diate future the intellectual heritage is 
to be reserved more and more exclusive 
ly for the rich man’s son @nd added to 
his other advantages. For only he can 
afford the costly luxury of a secondary 
school which prepares. The pupils of the 
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have here been reviewing. Its 
battle half and it is 
flushed and exultant with a great moral 
It has shown to the people the 
the turpitude of wasting the 
of in indolent 
unmerited opportunities and un- 
of for what 
until some prince of special 
genial hour sees fit to 
It has taught them the 
great elementary virtue of standing on 
their feet their own 
demonstrated 
what 
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their enthusiasm for what they lack. Ar- 
ticles like that of our eastern critic are 
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for the humanities. 
It is declare that 
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material interests 
in the hum- 
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obligation that the State 
the present 
refrain religious instruc- 
tion should make it appear more impera- 
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recovery 
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tively their duty to bring not some, but 
all, of their students into quickening re- 
lationship with at least the purely hu- 
man traditions of beauty, wisdom, tem- 
perance, truth, and justice. 

With these ideals the democratic prac- 
has been temporarily, superficially, 
the dem- 


ties 


heedlessly in conflict at times; 


ocratic ideal and the deeper sentiment 


the And one may ven- 
that if 


organization of public edu- 


people, never. 


ture with confidence to predict 


the present 


cation is inimical tothem, if free access 


to them is menaced by an exclusive and 
aristocratic leaguing of endowed college 
th expensive preparatory school, then 
the universi- 


deepest 


the through State 
will be their 
loyalties to defend them, will be inspir- 
ed by their dearest hopes to extol them, 


and will not cease to provide for them 
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till they have vindicated their equality 


of interest in them with the oldest col- 
leges in the land. 


Stuast P. SHERMAN. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


A rare book is that of which the title 


page is here copied: 
LITTLE DERWENT'S 
BREAKFAST. 
BY A LADY 
ILLUSTRATED BY ENGRAVINGS. 
Seek and find 
Instruction with a thankful Mind 
Southey. 
London: 
ELDER & CO. 65 CORNHILL. 
M.D. CCCXXXIX. 


SMITH 


It is a thin octavo of viii+84 pages, with 
a slip explaining a misplacement of some 
14, but ought to be 
four in num- 
The 


verses which are en p. 


page 3. The illustrations, 
ber, are old-fashioned 
preface consists only of these words: 


on 
very weodcuts, 


The following simple poems were written 
for the amusement of a Child of Seven 
Years Old, whose name appears in the Title 
Page. He is a Grandson of the late 8S, T 
Coleridge, Esq. 

It has never been reprinted, and has now 
In fifty years I have not 
seen three copies, though it was one of the 
pleasures of my childhood. Probably the 
juveniles for whom it was mainly intended 
have read it and thumbed the modest book 
quite out of existence On Little Der- 
went’s breakfast table there are the loaf of 
milk, sugar, salt, eggs, 
tea, and ceffee—the three last mainly for 
the elders. Each of these comestibles is 
celebrated in verses adapted to the capacity 
of a child—especially of a child whose 
crandfather was a philosopher and a poet. 
If the Muse sometimes foots it rather heav- 
ily, there are moments of flight into loftier 
The processes by which the loaf 
are 


become scarce. 


bread, honeycomb, 


regions. 
of bread reaches the breakfast table 
thus summarized: 

There's 
Threshing—winnowing—to 
Grinding—sifting—mixing 
In the oven nicely baking— 

Ready, when your fast you're breaking— 
Eat it then—and all is done! 


market taking— 
—making— 


All except that grateful pleasure, 

Een the heart may treasure, 

In days of labour or of leisure; 

Seeing in what bounteous measure 
God for all our wants provides! 


youngest 


book, however 
Early Ris- 
usually over 


The best verses in the 
devoted to the theme 
theoretical virtue 
the young: 

the cock when he cheerily crows, 
her night's repose. 


are of 
ing—a 


prized 


not 
by 
Up. up with 
When Nature awakes from 
He calls the farmer—‘‘Come guide the plough”’ 
-—*‘Come milk the cow.’’ 
away! 


Hie calla the maiden 


Un, little Derwent, away, 


Up, up with the cock when he cheerily crows, 

And carols bis morning song to the sky; 
him forth o'er each balmy field, 

And taste the tealth-giving air they yield 

Up, little Derwent, away, away! 


Follow 


Up, up with the bee In ‘‘the hour of prime,’’ 
Who tells time: 
Hia books are 
He sips the honey 

Up, littl Derwent, away, away! 


little boys how to value their 


the flowers on which he feeds, 


but leaves the weeds 


Then up with the birds the bright sun to see, 
With the working ant, and the busy bee; 
Leave dull sloth with his drowsy head, 

Don't let him come to your little bed: 


Begin, like the birds, with a song of praise, 
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Go on, like the insects, in wisdom'’s ways, 


You'll be good, and happy and merry as they. 


Up, up, little Derwent, away, away! 


“Little Derwent’s Breakfast” is followed 
by some occasional poems addressed by the 
authoress to the same child, including one 
on giving him a Greek Testament 
tenth birthday 


on his 


Derwent Moultrie Coleridge was the eld- 
est son of Derwent Coleridge, who was the 
second son of the great poet. “Little Der- 
went” was born in 1828, and died in 1880 at 
Sydney, New South Wales. His. younger 
brother, Ernest Hartley Coleridge, is happily 
still with us, and apart from his distinction 
as a verse writer has rendered good service 
by his editorial labors on Byron and Cole- 
ridge. The first Derwent was educated at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and was or- 
dained in 1825, and was master of Helston 
School from that year to 1841, when he be- 
came principal of St. Mark’s College, Chel- 
sea. He left Chelsea for the rectory of 
Hanwell, which he held till 1880, and died 
in 1883. He was a vital influence in educa- 
tion, and has left a brief biography of his 
unhappy brother Hartley, which is remark- 
able for its brotherly sympathy and honest 
frankness. 

Of the four illustrations, the most in- 
teresting is the frontispiece, which repre- 
sents a group of five persons in whom we 
may perhaps recognize the Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, his wife, and Miss Trevenen, with 
“Little Derwent” at her knees. The author 
of “Little Derwent’s Breakfast” did not put 
her name to the book; but the secret was 
known to some, and is revealed in Boase 
and Courtney’s “Bibliotheca Cornubiensis” 
(II, 793). Emily Trevenen, of Helston, was 
the descendant of an ancient Cornish fam- 
ily. She was the daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Trevenen, and from 1826 until her 
death on July 29, 1856, attached herself to 
the Rev. Derwent Coleridge and his wife 
Mary Simpson Pridham, the daughter of a 
Plymouth banker. “Little Derwent’s Break- 
fast” a rarity, and al- 
though a new edition is projected, it will 
not have for bibliophiles the same charm 
as the little book of 1839. 

WILLIAM E. A 
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Within the past few years, 
all of the large universities 
West abandoned the 
requirement of Latin for en- 
allowed the student to 
German or French. It 
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en- 
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this it be 
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student 


some 
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modern language for 
instead of Latin may, to 
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his selection with an eye 
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begin with, be 
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single 
fortunately, 
could not 
that until this year the old two-year Latin 


his intellectual deficiencies. Un- 
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to 


too, case, 
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of 
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requirement 
accredited 
Nebraska, and 
who 


was on 


to University 


had 
were 


schools 
we consequence 


matriculants to offer four 
years of German or French 
But under the test 
made repeatedly with first semester fresh- 
all the 


same. 


preparatory 


these conditions was 


men, and in cases results were 


about the 
all 
percentage 


of 
was 


Latin 
below 


had four 
of delinquency 


For who 


the 


years 


7. For those who had three years of Latin, 


and from to two of a modern 
language, this the 
that follow, chiefly German, the percentage 
to 15. For offered 
years of Latin and two years of a modern 
language the percentage of 
jumped to 30. For those who had one year 
less of Latin and from two to four years 
modern language the 
35. The point of this seems perfectly clear, 
clear as figures can ever be: the 
Latin required in the preparatory work 
the are the results in Eng- 
lish; and, further, the languages 
do not when tested show the practical re- 
sults claimed for them—this notwithstand- 
ing the common complaint that the teach- 
ing of Latin in 
far from ideal. 


one 
in 


years 


case, as in others 


rose those who two 


delinquency 


or 


of a percentage was 


as more 
of 
better college 
modern 


most secondary schools is 


Nor should we be surprised at these re- 
sults well 
Italian, are virtually grammarless tongues, 
and afford little drill pupils 
it most, in the mutual relationship of 
in a thought, which we roughly denote by 
the term “syntax’—though for models 
of style and structure probably no 
guages are more effective than French and 
Italian. And for German, that most 
serious competitor of Latin in secondary 
though it has a formidable gram- 
mar, it yet lacks style and structure into 
which it may its grammar For 
whether it is that German prose still re- 
mains the helpless victim of the incubus 
of scholastic philosophy and transcendental 
speculation, or whether there is something 


French and Spanish, as as 


where need 


ideas 


lan- 


as 


schools, 


weave 


in the German mind dark and mysterious 
which delights in circumlocution for its 
own sake, certain it is that the German 
sentence is a marvel of illogical phrase- 
building and thought concatenation. There 
is nothing like it in English literature 
since the days of the Elizabethan pam- 
phleteers and Milton’s ‘“Areopagitica.” 
Lowell has compared it to a ship that re- 
ponds slowly to its helm. It might bet- 
ter |! likened to the painful staggers of 
1 Cyclops—monstrum horrendum, informe, 
igens, cut lumen ademptum It is pon- 
rou when sportive, profound when deli- 
ate, formidable when tronical, stupendous 
hen natural, and for the English reader 
always bordering on the mist verge of 
ntelligibility. PHILO M. B mR 
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AND THE STAIRCASE 


To THE Epiror or THE N 

Sir I have been waiting feverishly to 
ee if any one else would see it. No one 
has I alone have been able to under- 
stand—I and the painter, M. Duchamp 





I discovered the key to it on the very 
first day of the exhibition as 1 stood in 
the crowd of private-viewers before that 
masterpiece, “A Nude Man Descending a 
Staircase.” It is a picture calculated to 
explain itself; it is, in fact, Automatic 
irt; and yet, as I looked round me a 
moment after making my discovery, I 
saw that no one else had understood No 
one was doing what I had just done 

Now, the picture had made me open and 
shut my eyes a number of times very rap- 
idly, and what I saw between those eye 
flashes made me continue the process. Ot 
viously, that was precisely what the artist 
had counted on, for the whole thing was 
then perfectly plain to me. Of course, it 
is possible that I am an exception, that 
no other human being can open and shut 
his eyes as rapidly as I can; but even a 
person who can open and close his eyes 
only some three hundred times a minute, 
let us say, would have been sure to get 
glimmerings of the meaning of this revo- 
lutionary picture, had he the least affinity 
with the genius of the painter. To me, at 
my high speed of eye-flashing, the secret 
lay open. Striking a thousand-wink-a-min- 
ute pace, both eyes keeping perfect step, 
what did I see? I saw precisely what the 
title of the picture had told me I should 
see—I saw a nude man descending a stair- 
case He came down one step at a time, 
gracefully and repeatedly disappearing off 
the margin of the picture at the bottom 
as long as I continued to wink. Slats? 
Shingles? Nothing of the sort. Those bags 
of golf clubs, oh, poor, blind, unwinking 
Public are motion-states Wink, and a 
glorious young Apollo starts at the top 
of a polished stair and descends to his 
bath—which is somewhere off the margin 
at the bottom Stop winking, and instant- 
ly he flies to pieces, to atoms of motion, 
that is; for motion breaks up into its 
relative states, and each atom of motion 
resumes its unkinetic, unsynthetic atom- 
tudes Do you realize the genius required 
to locate accurately in the time and space 
of the picture these multifarious unsyn 
thetic atomtudes? This is the mere A BC 
of Futurism and the Cubist schools 

Now try winking with alternate eyes, at 
the rate, say, of five hundred a minute per 
eye What happens? tefore you, motion- 
less and collected as a god, the nude stands 
on the middle step of the staircase Also, 
he is now no longer nude Hi clothes 
evening dress under an expensive fur coat 
vhich had hung somewhere amuck the 
tomtudes, are now upon him In short, he 
has returned from his bath, and is waiting 
for his wife—who is tying her veil up- 
tairs off the margin of the picture In one 
hand he holds an opera hat, in the other 
1 Cane What else he might acquire with 
increased speed of winking, I cannot say 

perhaps a cigar, possibly his wife herself 
\ more remarkable effect, ar t effect, 
is to be had, however, | lightl ecrea 

the speed of alter e win You can 
rt e the nude a mbli t} izing, 
on the middle st ind his clothes a 
ing their faultless atomtude ipon his 
godlike form. The genius of the artist was 

0 all-comprehending that the nude’s 
lothes arrive from the different times and 
places of the picture in an infallible order 

Only one myetery remains By no amount 
ol optical ambidexterity can it be discov- 
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lished 


country. 


in England are reprinted in this 

For the vast number of English 
which not reprinted here 
publisher is benefited, but 
is taxed by the tariff on 
importation. As the intel- 
of the nation and general 
upon ready access to the 
knowledge, any duty upon 
means for national growth is inde- 
The scholars in our universities 
people in our homes are thus taxed 
is bestowed 
upon any material Congress 
should, therefore, remove promptly all du- 
and thus afford immediate 
to the best literature of culti- 
vated nations. Foreign publishers in Amer- 
ica, by virtue of the lower prices at which 
find 


publications are 


no American 
the 

books 
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in every 
growth 
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THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
v” THE 


morning a 


To NATION: 


Sir I 


THE EDITOR « 
circular 
of the National 

Society, of Washington, in- 
forming that I “have nominated 
for membership in the that 
the membership fee is $2 per year, and the 
by the 
This 
letter is sent broadcast to every- 


received this 


letter from the secretary 
Geographic 
me been 
organization,” 
published 


Geographic Magazine 


Society “is sent free to all members.” 
identical 
in the land, and, as the result shows, 
procured the more than 
hundred thousand subscribers. Nw in- 
part of those 


body 


has for magazine 
two 
in geography on the 
who are thus “nominated for membership” 
necessary to 


of 


terest 


is assumed, nor is anything 


become member besides the payment 
$2 per year for subscription to the maga- 


zine. 


a 


I am not belittling the work of the 
Society, which, on the whole, is very cred- 
itable, nor intimating that its magazine is 
worth $2 a But it 
me that a scientific institution which claims 
a national character ought not to employ 
methods for procuring “members” which, to 
my knowledge, no European society of simi- 
lar purpose would for a 
I ought to add that a New York institution 
of the a very 
similar members un- 
til has since aban- 
doned N. M 


Now, 


not year does seem to 


moment stoop to 
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for obtaining 
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method 
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NATION: 
the of April 17 
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To Eprror or THe 
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ste the 


rHE 


tter in Nation 


ugg 


professors among our own univer- 


has been in 


Harvard Uni 


a system opera 


mst two years 

exchange pro 
at of the 
Colorado, Grin 
Each of the 
is entitled to send one 


each year an 


end a month each 


following named colleges 
ell, Beloit, 


ome in 


and Knox. col- 
the 
hing force to Harvard every year 
man does some teaching in the 


a small 


system 

tence 
The college 
university, which 
having the major part of his time 


work in such lines as 


for he receives 


ilary, 
research 


free for 


suit him best. 


In 1911-12, the Harvard exchange pro- 


fessor was Albert Bushnell Hart, who gave 
in each of the colleges named a course of 
lectures to advanced students in American 
history, and another course, open to the 
general public, on American statesmen who 
have shaped the development of our na- 
tional institutions. 

In 1912-13, Prof. 
is the Harvard 


George Herbert Palmer 
representative to the 
chain of colleges. Professor Palmer gives 
a course of three lectures weekly to ad- 
vanced classes in ethics, two lectures week- 
ly, open to all who wish to attend and can 
find places in the lecture-room, on the 
English poets, and some readings from his 
own translations of Homer and Sophocles. 
In addition, by his generous giving of his 
time, energy, and personality, he makes @ 
distinct contribution to the college life, af- 
fording a concrete example of the value 
of the liberal arts type of education. 

The exchange professor during his stay at 
one of the colleges identifies himself with 
the college and its interests, attends facul- 
ty meetings, joining in the discussions, and 
getting inside the working machinery of 
the institution. 

From the side of the colleges, the plan 
is proving an excellent one; the presence 
of the university professor is stimulating 
in all departments. On the side of the 
university, the system will doubtless lead 
an even greater number than heretofore 
of the alumni of the four colleges to the 
graduate and professional schools of Har- 
vard. Moreover, the university authorities 
are enabled to procure accurate and first- 
hand knowledge of the work of the “fresh- 
water” colleges. CAROLINE SHELDON. 


Grinnell, Ia., April 28. 





“HOOSIER.” 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Many attempts have been made to 
explain the origin and meaning of the name 
applied to a native of Indiana, but all have 
failed to prove convincing or even wholly 
plausible. A new account—or rather the 
earliest of all—has recently come to my 
notice, which appears to possess at least 
some of the qualities which have been 
missing in the others. 

Indiana acquired Statehood in 1816, the 
year following the downfall of Napoleon. 
Soon afterward a Polish officer who gave 
his name as Col. Lehmanowski came to the 
United States, drifted Westward, and, final- 
ly, settled within the borders of the young 
State. According to his story, he had 
served in many campaigns under the great 
captain, of whom he was an enthusiastic 
admirer, and had made a narrow escape 
from execution at the hands of the restored 
Bourbons. (Incidentally, it may be remark- 
ed that he declared Marshal Ney also had 
escaped and come to this country in 1815.) 

Lehmanowski's admiration of his old com- 
mander led him to prepare a series of lec- 
tures on his campaigns, which he delivered 
in various places. He is believed also to 
have been the author of a “Life of Bona- 
parte,” now very rare, which was publish- 
ed in Salem, Ind., in 1818. 

In his account of the wars he had occa- 
sion often to mention the exploits of the 
light cavalry known as hussars, which had 


loriginated In the 15th century in Hungary. 





May 8, 1913] 


Pronounced with the uw long and spelled 
with one s, which in the Magyar tongue has 
the sound of sh or zh, the word in his mouth 
became hoozhdr or hoozydr, with final ac- 
Thus pronounced and often repeated 
his neighbors, who, 
English fash- 


cent. 
it became familiar to 
however, shifted the accent, 
ion, to the first syllable. 

For some time the word thus introduced 
had no special application, but in the late 
twenties the digging of the canal around 
the falls of the Ohio River at Louisville 
attracted many laborers from Indiana as 
well as Kentucky. Naturally, in such an 
assemblage, there were many physical en- 
counters. In one of these a 
Short, coming from Washington 
Indiana (of which Salem is the 
seat), where Col. Lehmanowski and his od- 
dities of speech well known, gave 
a Kentucky champion a sound drubbing 
The victor strutted about and, finally, 
springing into the air and knocking his 
heels together, shouted, “I’m from Indiana, 
I am! And then, recalling the Colonel's 
tales of the cavalry, added, 
“I’m a Hodézhar!” 

The name thus impulsively adopted be- 
came current, and like many another has 
persisted long after its real origin was for- 
H. M. KINGERY. 
24. 


named 
County, 


man 
county 


were 


picturesque 


gotten. 


Crawfordsville, Ind., April 


Textbooks 





PEDAGOGY. 
William Lyon Phelps’s “Teaching 
and College” (Macmillan) 
and certainly a readable 
little book. But the noble enthusiasm for 
the profession of teaching with which 
sets out—as an art, in which perfection is 
as well worth striving for as in architec- 
ture or in poetry—seems not fully justified 
by what follows. In some respects his con- 
ception of the ethics of teaching is rather 
fine and exacting, particularly in the mat- 
ter of the respect due to students’ papers. 
He has a scant respect for pedagogy. Re- 
quired English composition for those who 
have nothing to say he justly ridicules. 
And he is clear enough in holding that the 
first duty of the teacher is to know his sub- 
ject. 
belief in the value of what one has to teach 
will not go very far. That “the shortest 
cut to an immediate big salary in school- 
teaching is not by the curriculum-route, but 
through the football gridiron” is treated 
with complacency, if not with approval; 
and we are told that the two most efficient 
institutions of education in the United 
States at West Point and Annapolis 
Most significant, is the remark 
that in the teacher’s art there is something 
“distinctly histrionic.”* Here we must re- 
cord emphatic dissent. But the idea 
helps to explain the tone of the book. At 


Prof. 


in School is a 


frank, vigorous, 


he 


are 
however, 


our 


times we are reminded of the Indiana 
novel; again we seem to be listening to 
very clever after-dinner speech; and there 


are pages which recall an English acquain- 
tance was wont to remark, “I said 
rather a good thing the other day. Wouldn't 
you like to hear it?” 

Whether “What Children Study and Why” 
(Silver, Burdett), by Charles B. Gilbert, 1s 


who 


Evidently, however, even an intense 





The Nation 


a definitive contribution to this subject, we 
forbear to say; the dust that has been 
raised over this question leaves one help- 
less and bewildered. But the book itself is 
marked by a kind of Huxleian vigor and 
good sense. In the face of an hysterical de- 
mand for instruction in sex-hygiene, it is 
surely to the point to learn that such in 
struction is distinctly harmful for thos: 
who are not ripe for it, and that the typical 
spinster who teaches in our schools, often 
young spinster, is nearly the last 
person to give it; Mr. Gilbert thinks that 
such instruction might be given in private 
the school physician. It is not 
timely to raise the question whether indus- 
trial education is urged for the of 
the pupil or for the sake of the employer 
of labor. “A recent national convention on 
industrial training was distinctly a manu 
facturers’ convention.” 
the vague, but no less insistent, demand for 


a very 


by less 


sake 


And in response to 


moral instruction in the schools, we ar 
glad to meet the pointed question, How? 
though Mr. Gilbert does what he can to 
give an answer. 

In “Better Schools” (Macmillan), Dr 
B. C. Gregory, late Superintendent of 
Schools in Trenton, N. J., and Chelsea, 
Mass., tells an old story, but tells it out 
of the freshness of personal conviction and 
experience. His version of “the matter 


the schools” 


makes 


with is that the subject-mat- 
ter to the child nature, 
and especially to his love of action; hence, 


no appeal 
the child and the subject fail, so to speak, 
Doubtless, this true; but 
the problem is not solely and abstractly to 


to connect. is 


develop the child, but to enable him to 
push his self-development through under 
the conditions of practical life. To this 
perhaps the author would assent. In any 
case the self-development of the child is 
a refreshing offset to “training for prac- 
tical life’—it also suggests how quickly 
the pedagogical fashions change. And it 
is similarly refreshing to learn, in old- 
time language, that education should de- 
velop “power.” It does seem that a youth 
who has been exercised in arithmetical 
problems should be able, when the need 
arises, to teach himself the subject of 
“partial payments.” Indeed, for what does 
education stand, if not for a _ superior 


power of doing the things that one has not 
been taught to do? Yet any such implica- 
tion wholly foreign the prevailing 
vocational theory. 

As a of useful information and 
suggestion, Elsa Denison’s “Helping School 
Children” (Harper) clearly the 
recommendation given in the by 


is to 
volume 


deserves 
preface 


Mr. Allen, of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. That the school should be a cen- 
tre of active interest and codéperation on 
the part of the citizens of its commu- 
nity goes without question. This unofficial 
interest is necessary to make the public 
school a really social and human institu- 
tion 
ENGLISH 

Among the new textbooks for freshman 

composition, the one that deserves to be 


is Prof. James W. 


welcomed most generally 


Linn’s “The Essentials of English Composi- 
tion” (Scribner). “It is written as much 
to interest as to insist, as much to stimu- 


It gives few 
many suggestions, and those, 
these 


late as to command rules, and 


those simple; 


it is hoped, clear”: sentences from 





AGT 





the preface describe the nature of the 
book aptly, and are themselves an example 













































































of the clear, stimulating style in which it 
is written. In point of style, indeed, it Is ‘ 
superior to any similar book now in use In 


our colleges. Part One, somewhat more 
than half of the volume, is devoted to the 
whole composition, the paragraph, the sen 
tence, words, and punctuation; Part Two 
the rest of the volume, to the forms of dis 
course, including argumentation The dis 
cussion of argumentation unfortunately 
lacks a specimen brief; otherwise, every 
chapter is at once concise and adequate 
The author has wisely excluded illustrative 
selections, so that the Instructor who uses 
this manual is left free, in the present un 
certainty as to the kind of selections that 
are most desirable, to choose what he pleas 
es. In appearance, as well as in contents 
Professor Linn’s little book surpasses the 
usual freshman composition textbook—the 
binding is of olive-green flexible leather 
stamped in gold. 

More radical in plan is “Thought-Building 
in Composition” (Macmillan), by Robert 
Wilson Neal In this handbook the forms 
of discourse, which are tending to be stre 
ed less and less in freshman composition 
courses, are dismissed with little more than 
the remark that they should be taken up in 
advanced courses. The emphasis is laid 
instead, on the orderly expression of 
thought, and the book suppli« an ample 
quantity of discussion and suggestions for 


a highly disciplinary course in writing Eng 
lish The author's point of view might be 
ymbolized by one of his favorite words, 
“thought-blocks,” which has at least the 


merit of hinting that composition is a pretty 


olid matter. No “models” are included 
“Representative Essays in. Modern 

Thought” (American Book Co.), edited by 

H. R. Steeves and F. H. Ristine, is a col- 


‘ection of discourses by writers of the Vix 


torian era and of our own day on questions 


of biology, philosophy, politics, sociology 
religion, etc. (art, for some reason, being 
ignored altogether) These essays are in 
tended primarily for use in freshman com- 
position courses, as reading that will aid 
in “expanding the student's ideas and in- 
creasing the number of his points of contact 
with vital questions.” The scheme of the 


book is thus in general accord with a rela- 


already prominent tendency 


fallacy, 
“rhetoric,” 


but 
the 
fashioned teaching of 
distinct 


tively new 
from 
in 


this 


from “model” and 
the old 
favor of 
book, certainly, 


vengeance; 


away 


In 
with a 
Mor 


stress on “ideas.” 


are stressed 


William 


ideas 


typical essays are 






ris’s “The Labor Question from the Social 
ist Standpoint,” Frederic Harrison's mr 
Future of Women,” William Hurrell Mal 
lock’s “The Scientific Bases of Optimism,” 
and William K. Clifford's “The Ethi of 
Belief.” The authors confess that ich 
says have “an appearance of forbidding pr 
fundity,” but they assert that eculation 
is stimulated, that the profundity disay 
pears, and that the student soon becom 
happy in the conviction that hi common 
ense and reasoning powers ar ifficient 
equipment for an approach to ar f the 
subjects offered.” That ma be tr it 
Columbia, where, we are tol most of 
these essays have been used with 

but the ordinary freshman tn Ut! American 
college will find them impenetrabl in 
addition to the matter of difficulty, one ma 
well question whether modern thought a 
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pages in length, lives 
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elections 

act The 

erlal that 
veniently elsewhere 
of “Intercollegiate Debates” 
& Eldredge), edited by Prof 
of 
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topics 


from greatest 


book brings 


for 


accessible 


is most 
Volume II 
(Hind Noble 
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biblio- 
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editor’s assumption that the 
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ited by liberal reading in their complete 
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ited by poems covering less than 
column The 
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ingle pages 


bibliographies are quite as 
of the editor’s volumes of “English 
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lesson combines a Latin passage with ex- 
tensive oral exercises, which are to be pre- 
pared at home, in which the answers to 
questions are deducible from the pas- 
read. This reading material is mod- 
Latin, and many of the subjects are 
modern. The amount of drill that is pos- 
sible with such a book depends wholly upon 
teacher, but much more emphasis is 
drill than those unfamiliar with 
suspect. The plays are in- 
recitation. They are of the 
simple nature, and easily within the 
of pupils in their first’ term. In 
“Decem Fabule,” the first play, a 
of Pyramus and Thisbe, 
is entirely in the present 
indicative and imperative. The subsequent 
plays become more complex until the final 
one, “Verres,” embodies substantial portions 
of one of Cicero’s speeches. The “Perse 
Latin Plays” demand more knowledge on 
the part of the pupils and would belong 
perhaps to the second year. These, too, are 
on both modern and ancient subjects. The 
first, “Somnium,” is most amusing. A boy 
is sent to bed by an irritable father before 
he has got his lesson. In his dreams the 
Roman hero about whom he was to write 
appears to him and tells him a story, which 
wins him much praise from his teacher the 
next day. This book has an extensive in- 
troduction devoted to suggestions as to the 
of the direct method. 


the 
sage 


ern 


the 
laid 
the method 
tended for 


upon 


most 
power 
the 
dramatic version 


written almost 


use 

A “First Latin Reader” (American Book 
Company), by H. C. Nutting, is as uncon- 
ventional as the Latin Primer by the same 
author. While its aim is to lead up to 
Cewsar or some similar prose, its primary 
to develop the pupil’s power to 
read Latin. The lessons are carefully grad- | 
ed, and the subject matter is unusual. The 
140 passages are divided as follows: Forty- 
five from early American History, fifty-five 
tales of land and sea, also American, twen- 
ty-five stories from Cm@sar retold, and fif- 
teen selected passages from Latin prose au- 
thors The greater part of the book is 
accordingly Modern Latin, but Latin of a 
good quality. While the irreconcilable will 
continue to object to everything which does 
not hark back to the last century of the 
Republic, the progressive teacher should 
welcome something which will show his 
that Latin only dead to those 
have no power to its life. This 
book marks a departure which, it is to be 
hoped, will find imitators. 

“Latin Subordinate Clause Syntax” (Am- 
erican M. A. Leiper, is 
a short compendium of the usage of Cwsar 
and in the selections usually read 
in There is no particular merit 
in the book, beyond the statistical informa- | 
the comparative usage of the’ 
mentioned. This gives the oppor- 
to the attention of pupils 
pon the common constructions. Oth- 
review, 


object is 


pupils is 


¥ ho see 
many 
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tunity focus 
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read, 
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Orations” (Silver 
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usually 
reading 


Senectute” 


contains orations 
sight 

letters and “De and 

“Catiline.” A and 


ul appendix, with a number of ex- 


passages 


Cleero’s 
‘allust’s 
eth 
ercises In prose composition based on the) 
the of the necessity of’ 


grammatical 
nt 
pupil 


text, relleve 


consulting grammar or composition book. 
The notes are excellent, with perhaps too 
much translation. The illustrations are 
fresh and attractive. The exercises are 
well graded and organized. The vocabulary 
gives many renderings, but this is a 
common fault. An unnecessary appearance 
of scholarship is given by a bibliography 
which refers to many books inaccessible to 

teachers, because they are 
foreign languages, or in some 
out of print. In general the 
edition is commendable. 

A very attractive edition of “Demos- 
thenes on the Crown” (American Book Com- 
pany) has been prepared by Prof. M. W. 
Humphreys. The editor has embodied in 
this book the experience of more than thirty 
years’ teaching of this particular oration. 
He writes, therefore, with the needs of 
students steadily in view. A short intro- 
duction is devoted to a discussion of Demos- 
thenes’s style, which seems too meagre for 
students at this stage, and to a criticism 
of the relations of Demosthenes and 
AZschines. In this he opposes the current 
view as to A®schines’s character, and while 
admitting that he was insincere and a 
demagogue, acquits him of the charge of 
treason. He also emphasizes the fact that 
Demosthenes himself was far from per- 
fect, and needs our charitable judgment 
for many faults. The historical setting 
of the speech is discussed very extensively 
in the appendix. The notes are restrained 
and resemble those of similar editions, ex- 
cept for a more detailed explanation of his- 
torical allusions. 


too 


high-school 
eith.. i 
long 


cases 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 

Fraser and Squair’s “French Grammar” 
has long been recognized as a standard 
work, especially useful as a book of refer- 
ence. However, owing to its length and to 
its being only partially divided into lessons, 
many teachers have of late been turning to 
and differently planned hand- 
books. These authors have now brought 
out a “Shorter French Course” (Heéath), 
which combines the thoroughness of the 
earlier work with a judicious distribution 
of the grammatical material into ninety- 
two lessons. In addition, there are copious 
review exercises, an appendix dealing chief- 
ly with verbs, and vocabularies. 

The many teachers of French who have 
profitably used V. E. Francois’s manuals of 
French composition should welcome his 
‘Essentials of French” (American Book 
Co.), divided into eighty-five lessons, in 
which the author’s familiar qualities of 
clearness and practical arrangement of 
material are once more conspicuously dis- 


shorter 


played. 

Perhaps the best feature of W. B. Snow's 
“Fundamentals of French Grammar” 
(Holt) is the clearness with which gram- 
matical rules are stated. An innovation is 
the author’s method of teaching the verbs 
by tenses, without classifying them into 
the different conjugations. 

The addition to the attractive Ox- 
ford Modern French Daudet’s 
“Lettres de mon Moulin,” ably edited with 
an introductory sketch of the author and 
notes by H. C. Bradby and E. V. Rieu. 

In another Oxford series, under the general 
editorship of Professor Weeks, appear Bal- 
zac’s “Gobseck,” one of his happiest crea- 
tions, and his short “Jésus-Christ en Flan- 
dre.” a not altogether successful excursion 


latest 


series is 
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into the field of the supernatural. The in- 
troduction and notes are by R. T. Hol- 
brook. An unusual feature of the notes is 
the quizzing on points of grammar to which 
the student is occasionally subjected, e. g., 
“Is the me here elided dative or accusa- 
tive? How can you prove which it is?” 

“Moliére en Récits” (Heath), by M. L. 
Chapuzet and W. M. Daniels, is designed 
as an introduction for beginners to nine 
plays of Moliére. The narration of the 
plots is well managed, much of the language 


of the original being retained. A vocabu- 
lary is provided. 
Ginn & Co. have published Corneille’s 


much-edited “Cid,” with commendable in- 
troductions to both the play and the “Ex- 
amen,” notes and vocabulary, by C. Searles. 

Six representative and interesting Italian 
short stories, respectively by Matilde Se- 
rao, Grazia Deledda, Fogazzaro, Fucini, 
Verga, and d’Annunzio, ably edited by E. H 


Wilkins and R. Altrocchi, have been nub- 
lished by Heath. The judicious and suc- 
cinct biographical and critical introduc- 


tions prefixed to the stories are an espe- 
cially valuable feature of this textbook, 
which is further provided with notes and a 
vocabulary. 

Holt & have lately added three in- 
teresting and ably edited volumes to their 
list of Spanish textbooks: Lope de Vega’s 
“La Moza de CAntaro,” edited by M. Sta- 
thers; “Selections from Mesonero’ Ro- 
manos,” edited by G. T. Northup, and 
Valdés’s striking novel, “La Hermana San 
Sulpicio,” edited by J. G. Gin. 

Ginn & Co. have published a new Span- 
ish Grammar, by Alfred Coester, well ar- 
ranged and especially commendable for apt 
illustrative sentences; also a short “Ele- 
mentary Spanish Reader,” with vocabulary, 
by E. S. Harrison, containing a good se- 
lection of brief prose extracts and a few 
fables in 

Grillparzer’s 
tempting to the commentator 
“Faust,” with which it has been compared 
That Prof. G. Oo needed in his 
edition (Frowde) only nine pages for notes 
to the text is therefore not a little sur- 
prising. But he leaves nothing unexplained. 
This is chiefly because of an ample intro- 
duction in which, after a sympathetic and 
on the of Grillparzer’s 
life and works, there is a connected account 
of the play. A chapter on Libussa in his- 


Co. 


verse. 


“Libussa” is almost as 


as Goethe’s 


Curme 


whole just review 


tory and legend is commendably brief, fur- 
nishing material for all that we need: a 
general impression of Grillparzer’s rela- 
tion to his sources 

M. B. Lambert regards the late Wilhelm 
Raabe as “the most distinctly German of 
German writers of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century.” The short story 
“Eulenpfingsten” well represents Raabe’s 
exuberant humor and free but not easy 
style. In the notes and the vocabulary of 
his edition (Heath) Mr. Lambert has taken 
pains to provide the information that the 
reader of Raabe requires in full measure 

President J. S. Nollen’s “German Poems, 
1800-1850" (Ginn), is an anthology compiled 
with the most scrupulous care both as to 
selection and as to the interpretation of 
details It admirably represents a period 


of German literature in its most character- 
istic expressions. 

Prof. W. A. Hervey’s edition of Schiller’s 
“Kabale und Liebe” (Holt) a notable 


is 











| product of the best American scholarship, 


comprehensive, deliberate, and judicious 
Good reproductions of Weckerlin’s portrait 
of Schiller and of Ramberg’s illustrations to 


the play adorn the excellent volume 


HISTORY. 

We think it by no means unlikely that 
the publication of “Parallel Source Prob- 
lems in Medieval History” (Harper), by 
Frederic Duncalf and August C. Krey, may 
come to be looked upon as the beginning 


of a new period in the elementary teaching 
in this country. The plan of the 
know, Wholly novel 
of the familiar source-book, with 
a collection of and extracts 
chronologically or topically arranged, cov- 
considerable period, and 
by brief introductions 
the authors of the present work have 
to student 
historical 


. ow 
of history 


book 
Instead 


is, so far as we 


documents 


ering a accompa- 


nied and bibliogra- 
phies, 
undertaken show teacher and 
to 
tific way, namely, for the ascertainment of 


truth. Five typical 


how sources in a scien- 


use 


historical episodes— 


the coronation of Charles the Great, Canos- 
sa, the capture of Jerusalem in 1099, the 
departure of the university from Paris in 
1229-1231, and the coronation of Cola di 
Rienzo—are selected for study. First comes 
a brief account of the episode in ques- 
tion; then a list of the sources relating to 
it. with a critical estimate of each; next, 
a list of questions on the sources; and, 


finally, the sources themselves, in transla- 
tion. The questions are intended to be an- 


swered in writing, an example of the kind 
of answer expected being given in an ap- 
pendix. The ordinary source-book, invalu- 
able when properly used, unquestionably be- 
comes in many cases only a convenient se- 
lection of readings with which to supple- 
ment, explain, or vivify a text. The 
ume of Professors Duncalf and Krey, 
the other hand, is a laboratory manual. Its 
limitation, course, the small field 
which it covers, but the thorough carrying- 
of the method in this small field 
afford a critical training as few 
of history, fear, now get in 
either or The book cer- 
tainly deserves the serious consideration of 


vol- 
on 


of is 


out even 
will such 
students we 
school college. 
teachers 


A new and enlarged edition of the “Guide 


to the Study of American History,” by A. B 
Hart and Edward Channing, published in 
1896, has been issued under the title of 


“Guide to the Study and Reading of Ameri- 


an History” (Ginn). To the contributions 
of the original authors has now been add- 
ed that of their colleague, Frederick J 
Turner The pedagogical matter of the 
earlier work has been much condensed, and 
the topical outline, which originally ended 
with the Civil War, has been somewhat en- 
larged and brought down to the present 
time In addition, the numerous classi- 
fied reference lists have been overhauled, 
ind in most cases amplified; and some new 
list have been inserted Much care ap- 
irs to have been taken to rid the text 
of the numerous typographical errors which 
rept into the old edition. T treatment of 
French colonization in the eighteenth cen 
tury, and of English colonial development 
from 1690 to 1750, is still inadequate; and 
i colonies, quite as important as 
tho of the mainland from the point of 
view of colonial policy, are omitted alto- 
gether 


Readings in American Constitutional 








) 


14 


Prof. Allen 
of nearly 


History” (Houghton Mifflin), by 


Johnson, of Yale, is a collection 


200 extracts from contemporary sources, 
arranged to show the development of the 
American constitutional system and gov- 
ernmental policy from colonial times to 
the present While a few extracts are 
given from charters, statutes, or constitu- 
ions, the larger part of the material is 
drawn from official reports, the messages 


Presidents and Governors, Congressional 
rhe 
du 


compllations in 


lebates, court decisions, and the like 


volume thus supplements, but does not 
licate, 


the 


other documentary 
field The 
several pieces, while brief 
to of 
subject quite as much as to an explanation 
the of the 

there no reading 

that book 
repeat 


same introductory notes to 


the and inform 


ing, incline a discussion the general 
document; 
references ro 
skilful 
but 
the 


history, 


ol ilar 


and 


say 


origin partk 
are 
demands 


such a a 


to commonplace: 


fail to stimulate 


teacher 
the 


eviving 


1s a 


volume can hardly 


interest in constitutional 
to students 
The 


is es- 


and will certainly prove a boon 
library. 


book 


large 


the 


who cannot command a 


mechanical execution of 
pecially 

\ 
(Macmillan), 
Lillie Botsford, 
particularly 
of the 


used 


zood 


Ancient History” 
W. Botsford 
while intended 
to supplement Botsford’s 
Ancient World,” can, 
with 
distinction its 
addition 


of 


George 


Book 


by 


Source 
and 
Ss more 
“His- 
of cour e, 
textbook. 
of 


and 


tory 
be 
Its 


to advantage any 


special is inclusion 


Oriental sources in to Greek 


Roman; and we note that, among the sources 
drawn upon, the Bible holds an honorable 
place The extracts cover a wide range, 
and include special as well as standard 
translations To the several chapters are 
appended lists of questions, designed to 
call attention to the more important facts 
to he drawn from the selections: but the 
authors disclaim a purpose to afford, in 


this way, any special training in historical 
criticism 
The useful “Syllabus of European His- 
tory” (Hanover, N. H Ee. P. Storrs), pre- 
pared by Herbert D. Foster and Sidney B. 
Fav, has passed to a fourth edition The 
outline now includes the period from 1870 
to 1900, but reading references for the added 
sections have, for the most part, been 
mitted 
Among recent “helps” for teacher of 
history and government we note Arthur M 
Wolfson's “Outline for Review: Civies,” and 
Francis A. Smith’s “Pupils’ Notehoo 1 
Study Outline in English History” (An 
can Book Co.). The former ts a ilful 
pendium adapted to use with any textbook 
The latter provide a eleton outline to 
filled in by the pupil, and dit i few 
outline maps 
IR. H. Moore Ind rial Hist 
tt American Peop!l M lla 
nur r o: distinct tur I Ant 
i ! the f j 
tr id labor ri it 
1 finar t ls I t 
tration, problen 0 ! 
eur und tr an , ‘ 
rat hant ’ ‘ 
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a topical n 1 of thi id 
vantages in eler tary | r 
nisses here a lea i re ” f r in 
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one problem upon another. Mr 
Moore has not 


fluence 


overcrowded his text with 
itistics, and has permitted him 
leisurely dis 


of it 


and 
a bit ob 
tol 


even 


ission 
perhaps, 
yie, too, is and 
ional 


manual, issued 


familiar, 


inelegancies and 


separate 
da 


a rather undis 


rapidly grow 


books in the ial 


sO 


A. Fetter’s “Sour 


(Century) This vol 


introduces the student to 
Government literature 


ree is essibl« 


nace 


ents material that 
the 
official 


editor's ci 


sub 


ction in 
nderance of 
ture the 
rs being 


latter 


com 
may be 
of the 
Maine's 

and 
method of 


the sec 


theory 
Henry 


d that tion 


lation contains material 


th Tariff Board 
Commission De 

and the 

at least a 
lose 


their 


British 
question 
not somewhat 


brevity 


Introduction ti 
(Ma 


! extraordinary 


vill 


millan) in its original 
popularity in 
doubtless be 


f 
f re 


welcomed 
Notwith 
the au 
at skill to pre 
ot the 


aders 

treatment, 
most im 
blems in a simpl 
additio 
even for 


all 


book is an 
il literature, 
follow its author in 
iaintain 

tior to 


Love 


Psychology 
and J \ 
Sheffield, is a 
pecially 


sub-title 


lay Green 
short 
teachers, 
rhe 
simple in 
and the 
philosophical 
wluded in 


reference to 


for 
authors 


more than a 


f tudy refore 


the prob 


books of 


tem and 


sensations, olf 


many other top! 


edition, 


erlial pertaining to Ameri 


to subjects of more re 
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cent biological importance, such as Men- 
delism and cellular biology, although much 
of the old-time evolutionary doctrine and 
relations of species are retained. It forms 
textbook for beginners. 

textbook 
description of animal types with 
the 
of zo- 


an admirablk 


A good college of zodlogy com 
bines the 
and stimulates 


biological principles 


imagination by suggestive treatment 


and experiments. A 
animal 
of anatomical 
deadens interest and 
should 


Hegner's 


ological hypotheses 
a for- 
details 
burden of 
work. R. W 
(Macmillan) 


former features in an 


mere catalogue of forms, or 


mal presentation 
makes a 
fascinating 
College Zodlogy” 
the 
omits all philosophical 


the 


what be a 


ombines many otf 
able 


onsideration of 


agres way, but 
heredity, species, and 
The entire 
but fully 
and the descriptions of the larger 
Habits, 
find a 


tors of organic evolution 


animal kingdom is concisely 
treated, 
balanced. instincts, 
to 


the diagrams 


groups are well 
and 
place, 
generally 

Peabody 


ogy (Macmillan) is a 


reactions stimuli prominent 


while and illustrations 
instructive. 
“Elementary Biol 


useful textbook 


are well chosen and 

and Hunt's 
for 
! and 
In- 


with 


ginners, especially in physiology 
welfare. 
treated 


relations to 


hygiene in relation to human 
are 
ticular their 


bacteria receive judicial attention not 


cts, birds, and fishes 


par regard to 
man; 
ause they are responsible for diph 
fact 
ich means little more to a beginner than 

told that but 
suse of their distribution in 


their 


nly be« 


theria, tuberculosis, and other ills—a 


such ills exist also 


universal 
general biological 


chapter 


nature and impor- 


tance rhe inevitable on stimu- 


lants and narcotics which public opinion 


demands in such books finds its place here, 
but 
will 


large a of boys 
drink to excess as though 
More important 
is the spirit in 
“Growing boys 
feel, 


have 


as percentage 


just 
smoke and 
this chapter were left out. 
than such forced precepts 

book is conceived: 
to 


they 


which the 
as they 
in their 
wonderful 


to 
that 
complex 


ought 
felt, 


most 


and girls come 


have never 
keeping a and 
piece of living machinery, which can be eas- 
ily put out of order or ever wrecked.” 

rhe for agricultural 
courses in our schools is bringing 
forth a number of textbooks, among which 
should be noticed “High School Agricul- 
ture (American Book Company), by D. D 
Mayne and K. L. Hatch. It exemplifies the 
present tendency to crowd between the same 

all of the 
of agriculture, from chemistry to en- 


from field 


new movement 


public 


covers possible departments 
study 
crops to poultry. It 
to include the of all 
the country, small 
treats of 

ll as the apple and wheat. It 
information is accurate and up-to 
also that in the 
is of cattle and poultry the publishers 
their best 
to in 


tomology, 
problems 
that 
the grapefruit and cotton 


endeavors 


sectiona of 80 one 


is truc 


discussing variou 
unusually freely 

But the 
results badly 
brief 


excellent 


e drawn on 
attempt 

Many 
be 


chapter 


help, illustration 


clude everything parts 
crowded 
that 


Boss, 


the book are #0 as to 


Iry: and ap on 
Andrew 
of ite 
instruction in the 
We of the opinion that 
textbooks of agriculture will 
specialized different 
and the 


California, 


Management, by ap 


© shorn of one most valu 
keeping o 
ounts are 
rh-achool 

tually be 
of the 


possibly a 


for two 
the North 
third, 


tions country, 


South, with 


and that animal husbandry will be reserved 


for a separate volume. They will be thus 
of much greater value to our young people. 

The “Practical Measurements in Radio- 
Activity” (Longmans), by W. Makower and 
H Jeiger, is an admirable, much-desired 
manual, not only useful to students, but of 
value to investigators in the fascinating 
fleld of radio-activity as well. Tables of 
radio-active constants, with the exception 
of the Maché Unit (used solely in the 
physiological application of radio-active 
substances), are given. The theories of 
most of the experiments are well and 
clearly expressed. 

The advertisement pasted into the cover 
of the book, “Features in which ‘Brad- 
bury’s Chemistry’ Excels” (Appleton), stim- 
search for the ten excellences 
The author, Robert H. Bradbury, 
doubtless would get 
he followed, in 
features 

actual 


ulates a 
claimed 
is enthusiastic 
results whatever 
of the ten 
animadverted, some 
“The 


and 
method 
commandmental 
of which are 
synthetic classification 
which deter- 
of topics in of 
only allowed a sub- 
ordinate influence upon the arrangement 
of an elementary text.” Yet science is 
supposed to make its really great strides 
classifications, which mean gen- 
No other grand (even if in- 
adequate) generalization seems to have 
been followed in the book. The author is 
so to detail and so with 
the idea of appearing original (with mod- 
that he used the illuminating 
term in reference to element that it 
“is difficult to prepare.” element is 
not difficult to prepare if one has only 
enough of its halogen compound. Failure 
accurately what is known and 
in other texts overshad- 


spite 


perversions. 
the elements, 
mines the order 
reference, should 


completely 
a work 


of 


be 


by such 


eralization. 


close occupied 


esty) has 
one 
The 


state 
given accurately 
ows “originality.” 

The of Edmund B. R. Prideaux’s 
“Problems in Physical Chemistry with 
Practical Applications” (Van Nostrand) is 
to provide a series of arithmetical exam- 
ples illustrating the more important devel- 
opments of physical chemistry. The prob- 
lems included are such as possess a par- 
ticular importance for the physico-chemi- 
cal investigator and technical chemist, and 
a previous knowledge of the fundamental 
chemical laws, as well as the meaning of 
elementary physical magnitudes and oper- 
ations, has been assumed throughout. Dr. 
Prideaux has succeeded in converting the 
somewhat prolix results of physico-chemi- 
cal research into a form suitable for 
teaching. and his book should prove of 
much assistance to the student of physical 
chemistry in teaching him to apply princi- 
ples learned, in lectures. The work differs 
materially from other books of problems 
and calcnlations. 


to 


aim 


Teachets of geometry rely largely on ar- 
industrial designs to sup- 
Such designs 


chitecturaél and 
plement proofs of theorems. 
and their line constructions are not easily 
accessible, and as a result teachers are 
apt to depend on a few hackneyed examples 
To supply this need, Miss Mabel Sykes has 
collected analyzed a many @¢x- 
amples of designs in a Book of 
Problems for Geometry” (Allyn & Bacon) 
The author deprecates the “widespread ten- 
dency in education to substitute amusement 


for downright work,” and her book shows 


and great 


“Source 
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With its 


in that direction. 
large collection of skeleton drawings and 
reproductions of actual designs, which are 


no tendency 


carefully analyzed, the book is valuable 
In addition, there are good bibliographies 
catalogues, and an index. 

The old and simple days when arithmeti: 
was arithmetic and geometry was geometry 
are apparently gone. Each new schoolbook 
in these subjects contains a preface which 
shows that the chief aim of the book is not 
to the subject in hand. The “Ele- 
mentary Arithmetic” and “Advanced Arith- 
metic” (Charles E. Merrill Co.), by Fletch- 
er Durell and Elizabeth 
ceptions. Thus learn: “By 
treatment of the concrete applications 
arithmetic, the series develops bread-win 
ning power; and by cultivating a grasp of 
the functions it de 
velops a broad, cultural power.” The chil 
dren who are expected to get all this from 
arithmetic are not the tender ag 
of ten years. For the older children, Part 
II arranged that it may be taught 
either spirally or topically.” It is difficult 
to criticise this plan, as its meaning, un 


teach 


Hall, are no ex 


we special 


ol 


of number processes, 


beyond 


“is so 


less it is some new form of arithmetical 
English, is not obvious. Fortunately, and 
the same is true of the “Silver-Burdett 
Arithmetics” (Silver Burdett & Company) 
Books I and II, by George Morris Philips 
and Robert F. Anderson, if we leave out 
much of the padding in these arithmetics 
which consists of up-to-date guide-book 


Statistics of business and geography, there 
remains a fairly good arithmetic. What we 
should really aim to do is to teach children 
in and a good teacher 
does not need such factitious aids to inter- 
est them. 

“The of Physics” (Ginn), bs 
George Anthony Hill, is written on a novel 
plan. The author treats the whole subject 
physics in 


accuracy numbers, 


Essentials 


of a series of questions and 
Each great principle is first il- 
lustrated in this way, and then follows an 
unusually list of problems for the 
pupil to answer by himself. Undoubtedly 
great precision is obtained, but breadth and 
consecutiveness of thought would probably 
suffer. If the method meets approval, the 
book will be found well prepared, and, in 
all cases, it would be a useful help to the 
teacher. 
Frederick C. 


answers 


long 


Reeve’s “Physical Labora- 


tory Guide” (American Boek Co.) is an 
adequate text. It would be better to re 
quire more experiments in mechanical 


measurements, especially with verniers, and 
there is no advantage in changing the es- 
tablished order of topics. 

The work of Prof. Edwin H. Hall in in 
troducing and _ standardizing laboratory 
work in physics for preparatory schools is 
too well known to need comment. Hall and 
Bergen’s “Textbook of Physics” was a most 
useful pioneer. Professor Hall now give 
us “The Elements of Physics” (Holt) as a 
successor to that work. The text is accu 
rate and well written. It is pleasant to 
have an author show himself thoroughly 
conversant with the whole subject, and, at 
the same time, not strive for attention b 
freakish originality. 

A manual of Exercises in 
Physics” (Allyn & Bacon) has 
pared by Robert W. Fuller and 
B. Brownlee of the Stuyvesant High Schoo! 
New York city. The book is primarily in 


“Laboratory 
been pre 


Raymon 


tended as an accompaniment toCarhart and 


of 
and arrangereut 
It is certain 


Chute’s “First Principles Physics,” a 
far as general treatment 


of experiments are concerned 









fers a plan by which such codperation 


might be obtained. 


Even more impressive than these crit 


ly one of the best guidcs for laboratory ren ter Ghetingwlehed persone te the 
work in physics now on the market . 

“Electricity and Magnetism” (Macmillan), ballot which Professor Cattell took from 
by Robert Harbison Hough and Walter two hundred and ninety-nine of his col 
Martinus Boehm, of the University of Penn ecagzues in science The vote covered 
sylvania, is a text on the elementary prin the entire country and all sorts of col 
ciples of electricity for the use of students joes and universities. More than a third 
in engineering The subjects treated ars of the voters, 114 out of 299, approved the 
those which are to be used later in en university presidency as it stands, but 
gineering instruction. There may be con a i cements winasten teedhieds 
Siderable doubt whether engineering stu 
dents should not have a much more thor- ‘elt that university faculties have In 
ough course, yet if the authors’ aim is ap- sufficient powers. More than three-fifths 
proved, the book will be found to be satis- the voters, 185 out of 299, approved 
factory. Professor Cattell’s scheme for radically 

A revised edition of Millikan and Gale's ,. forming the government of universi 
“First Course in Physics” (Ginn) has been ties along democratic lines Or to put 
eo Se 6 oe oer Se the result of the referendum in another 
appeared in these columns when the first ahiem there was @ handsome maserits 
edition was issued. ™ . ; ise: 

revolutionizing the present system 

university control, whereas only one 

voter in six expressed himself as con- 

5 tent with things as they at And this 
Literature ented with things as the , 

s not the utterance of young or flighty 

yersons. In the very full and interest 

ACADEMIC AUTOCRACY. salad letters of reply to Professor Cat 

University Control. By J. McKeen Cat ell’s circular, it is easy, for any one 

tell and Others. New York: The conversant with American university af 

Science Press. airs, to recognize many ol the strong 

t and wisest personalities in our aca 

Professor Cattell, through his journal demic life. Here is no casual discon 
the Popular Science Monthly, has made »..+ that may lightly be disregarded. 
himself in a peculiar sense the tribun fo weigh either Professor Cattell's 
of those American professors who chafe | reform project or the numerous sugges 
under present conditions of university ons made by his contributors and co! 
control. Now the material which has! respondents, we must first know just 
been distributed over a number of years hat the existing form of university 
and through several magazines’ is| government is in America. Our remarks 
brought together. Professor Cattell’s| apply only to the private foundations, 
four contributions are in part exposi-! which are also the richest and highest 
tory and even more an attack upon|jr academic repute, and e shall not 
the present preponderancy of the uni-| hesitate to repeat what may be obvious 
versity president. His chief recommen-!|to certain readers. ‘The ultimate and 
dation is that the president, with reduc-} only legal seat of power in a private unl 
ed salary and prerogatives, should be|\versity is the board of trustees. This 
elected by the faculty, and the trustees! js a self-perpetuating body, or, in the 
by a large corporation of alumni and | {amiliar phrase, a close corporation. The 
voluntary associates somewhat anal-| ;pumber of trustees varies considerably. 


ogous to the Oxford voting M.A.’'s. Profs 
Ladd, J. Kk 
Creighton, and George M. Stratton point 
tl 


Joseph Jastrow, George T. 


danger of regimentation. Over 


organization and 
they feel, tend to check and cripple a 


to 


concentrated control, 


tivities that should be essentially free 


and personal. The professor tends to be 
come merely an employee in a none too 
enlightened bureaucracy. John J. Ste-} 
venson and John Jay Chapman especial 


emphasize this helpless condition of 


ly 

the professor as regards tenure unde: 
present conditions. Mr. Chapman thinks 
that a mere shred of that class loyalty 
which is s0 strong in workingmen 
would do much to restore security ol 
professorial tenure and complete fre 

dom of teaching. Stewart Paton and 
James P. Munroe especially urge the| 
necessity of conference and closer co 


operation between faculties and boards} 


of trustees, and President Schurman of- | 





they serve, is through the 


‘he seven Fellows of Harvard and the 
thirty-two trustees of Princeton proba 
bly represent pretty well the limits ot 
membership. It should be added that 
nost boards admit a minority repre- 
entation, usually froma fifth to a quart 
er of the entire body, of members elect 
d for a term of years by the alumni 
All trustees serve without pay, and ex 
reise their managing function chiefly 
rough a paid executive, who ilso a 
nember of the board, the president ot! 
he university. He is also a member ol 
the faculty, and its chief executive offi 
cr, the active agent of the trustes in 
aising money, appointing or dis 3 
g professors; the chief informant and 
ounsellor of the board in all matters 
iffecting academic polity. Moreover, the 
nly statutory and correct access for 
ther the individual professor or the 


aculty collectively, to the board which 
president. A 





legally speaking, is simply 


if the president and an ap- 


and implicitly he 
at the 
Columbia | 


board, 
place wholly pleasure 
niver 


this 


p pweras, 
n frank enough to write 
Any 


18 


laws professor 


the board subject t« 
dismissal, and this power has 
from disuse. 
the 
the 


modern 


to rust 
of 


in 


en allowed 


ially the power board has 


d to lodge itself person of 
trustee 
little 
ational matters, and pron 
kind 


plenary 


president, for the is 


erally a man of great affairs, 


din edu 
ds the 


il superintendent 


egal president as a ol 
with 
and 
rechnically, the professors, 


bility for financial academ 


il results 
iether Individually or severally, are 


of complete subordination to 


whom 


the 


board 
through 


remote and august 


ey may approach only 
esident 
given this extreme juridical 


to 


We have 


first order 


the 


| ne situation in 


due emphasis to facts, which 


means correspond to the theory. 


fact that some thousands ol 


ing gentlemen are teaching 


American. universities is evidenc 


presidents not usually petty 


int nor boards of trustees ignorant 


arbitrary Under the fiction of trus- 


control, many faculties have man 


much what they pleas 
the 


corpora- 


ry 


to do ve 


example, is governed by 


m of 


each 


old-fashioned 


school elects its dean, 


chief, 


candidates 


rtment its nominatiny 
for promo- 
that the 


trustees, 
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Except 
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there could 


appointment, 
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ure of democracy. 
special 
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‘been cited. 
mittees in full faculty, while her deans 
and department heads are appointed by 
At Princeton, 
the trustees have consented to the 
regular conference 
faculty committee, thus aban- 
doning the practice that the president 
should be the sole medium of communi- 
cation. Recently the trustees of Johns 
Hopkins have circularized their alumni 
inviting nominations for the presidency 
of the university. We wished to 
show how much the theory of autocratic 
president and board is miti- 
tated the facts. Incidentally, 
shall have suggested the curious differ- 
It 
is possibly the uncertainty of the whole 
much as 


the president and board. 
too, 
establishing of a 


ith a 


have 
cont rol by 
by we 


ences of academic polity in America. 


academic situation quite as 
any concrete hardship that underlies the 
discontent so cogently expressed by Pro- 
fessor Cattell’s correspondents. 

Before approaching the express griev- 
ances of American university faculties, 
a fruitful topic, it may be well to con- 
the modified 
prevailing among us with the democrat- 
ic simplicity obtaining among the uni- 
versities of the German Empire. There 
the power lies primarily in the faculty 
of full professors, which elects the rec- 
for a single year, reports 
candidates for or appoint- 
ment, and in general controls the busi- 
ness and teaching of the university. The 
action of the faculty is subject to con- 
firmation by a smaller faculty body, the 
of professors of a 
seniority or administrative 
but the has merely 
the right of veto. All faculty measures 
ultimately are submitted to the Minis- 
try of Education, corresponding roughly 
American board of trustees, 
however, limits its activity to 
the money supplies and 
choosing among the submit- 
ted the faculty and senate. It will 
be observed that the entire initiative 
with the permanent faculty, and 
there is nothing corresponding to 
an American university president. All 
power is vested in the upper hierarchy 


trast variously autocracy 


tor, usually 


promotion 


Senate, consisting 
in 


Senate 


certain 


positions, 


to the 
which, 
distributing 
nominees 


by 


rests 


that 


the faculty. Organization and legis- 


ol 
at a minimum, the rule 
the teacher 


kept 


the 


are 
that 


mtion 


ing freedom of 
hould be the widest. 
vision of the German uni- 
thus serenely conducting 
affairs, that led the 


t tactfully hinted 


the 


It is 
ty faculty, 
to sus- 


by 


university 


has 
Profes 


that our presi 


of trustees are super- 


boards 
the they are 


logical products of the need of 


Such is not case; 


tly 
building up new institutions master- 
fully and of maintaining and Increasing 
If an 


financial 


great endowments. there were 


ican university beyond 


need, its trustees could perhaps do no 


greater service than to abdicate in favor| istrative 


P | 
Princeton elects her com- 





of a trust company, authorizing the fac- 
ulty to conduct its own business after 
the Or if the States 
over and finance the pri- 
in 


German plan. 
take 
vate universities, a similar change 
university government might be in or- 
der. But since no American university 
admits financial repletion, and the 
States for years to come are likely to 
be dubious sponsors for higher educa- 
tion, the board of trustees is likely to 
remain a necessity, and with it the uni- 
versity president. So long as trustees 
are active solicitors and contributors of 
university funds, so long will they rea- 
sonably require that their chief execu- 
tive agent be their man. Such support 
as boards commonly give to their fac- 
ulties could not properly be expected 
on any other condition. Short of com- 
pletely changing the financial basis of 
the American university, its government 
is not going to be radically altered. It 
is incumbent upon those who approve 
Professor Cattell’s plan of a great body 
of university electors for trustees to 
show that this plan would provide 
steady and ample supplies of funds. 
Theoretically nothing would more bene- 
fit the American university than the 
broadening of its financial basis. The 
power to give or withhold now lodged 
in the hands of the few is a_ subtle 
temptation to the most considerate and 
enlightened trustee, and at least a po- 
tential danger to many a university. 
Moreover, the ceaseless cry for money 
forces the election of trustees whose 
knowledge of and interest in the ideals 
and details of education is often the 
slightest. You may have an accomplish- 
ed gentleman and student of education 
as a trustee, you must have a money- 
The difficulty is not confined to 
field. In some art 
museums have the fatuous spec- 
tacle of inexpert trustees, sometimes 
themselves notorious victims of the art 
dealers, regularly overruling in the mat- 
purchases the expert curators 
whom they have employed. On _ the 
whole, we think that university trus- 
tees in America have imposed their au- 
thority with singular moderation, show- 
ing merely a natural tendency to de- 
pend too much on the president, and an 
unfortunate reluctance to consult the 
taculty otherwise than through him. 

If the existing system of university 
control is likely to persist, it is highly 
important reform its admitted 
And such reform would involve, 
first, a reasonable devolution of power 
upon the faculty, a willing submission 
on the part of president and trustees to 
democratic conditions of administra- 
tion, and, finally, and perhaps most need- 
real education for boards of 

We believe the so-called cab- 
inet system of university control, by 
which the president appoints all admin- 
officers and committees, will 


should 


raiser. 
the academic 
we 


ter of 


to de- 


lects, 


fully, a 
trustees. 
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always end in sapping the enthusiasm, 
and efficiency of a university 
faculty. Admit that a faculty is a ca- 
pricious effective body, 
its control over educational policy and, 
broadly speaking, over the recruiting ot 
its personnel, is essential to its 
self-respect. The moment a faculty is 
reduced to a perfunctory or subordinat« 


loyalty, 


and none too 


own 


position, its academic prestige will 
wane. Spectacular endowments and 
specious programmes may for a. time 
conceal the decline, but the tone both 


of teaching and research will gradually 
The of 
efficiency which dominates the president 


be lowered. idea commercial 
and trustees will disastrously permeate 
the whole body, and the free spirit of 
scholarship will depart from that uni- 
versity. 

That 


best 


‘niversity president will rule 
and longest cheerfully dele- 
gates a large part of his powers to his 
faculty, adjusts himself willingly 
to the democratic control. 
Purely administrative he 
well regard as his cabinet aids, but for 
attempt the funda- 
mental committees which shape educa- 
tional policy, or the departments which 
the natural units teaching effi- 
ciency, is to advertise the fact that the 


who 


and 
hazards of 
officers may 


him to to control 


are of 


conduct of his university is to be strict- 
ly limited by the limitations of his own 
No man is large enough to 
bounds to the 
tivities of a great university. In short, 
the task of a president who rightly con- 
function is largely that of 

President Eliot, through a 
long and eminently successful career at 
Harvard, constantly tempered his 
tocracy by a habit of hearing all inter- 
ested persons patiently, and permitting 
the protracted 
What was a grace in an 


for 


personality. 


venture to set such ac- 


ceives his 


persuasion. 


au- 


most faculty discussion 
of his projects. 
president is a necessity 


rule without 


autocratic 
him 
pairing the spirit and initiative of his 
faculty. 


who aspires to im- 


As for the dignity and security of the 


American professorate, an issue prom- 
inent in all this discussion, we agree 
with Mr. Chapman that the American 


professor gets about what he deserves. 
As a matter of fact, appointment or dis 
missal over the heads of the faculty are 


universities as al- 
Indeed, it is 


so rare in American 


Ways to appear scandalous. 


easier to pry a limpet from his rock 
than an incompetent professor from his 
chair. Yet it is assuredly a grievance, 


if largely a theoretical one, that a pro- 
either be appointed or dis 
missed the 
leagues. It is a 

that the American professorate 
endure not a moment longer 
wills. If there were in the calling 
minimum of esprit de corps which leads, 
and 
themselves 


fessor may 


consent of his col 


grievance, 


without 
however, 
need 
than it 


that 


Lnat 


to asso- 


physicians 
and 


lawyers 


Bay, 
ciate 


pass on ques- 
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the whole 


academic situation would quickly mend. 
professors 


An association of university 


could pass authoritatively on cases ol 


dismissal, taking these unfortunate af 


fairs out of*the realm of rumor into 
that of fact and judgment. Without 
emulating the militant tactics of the 


trade unions, the mere definition of pro- 
helpful. It 
would do good, for example, simply to 
to 


fessional needs would be 


classify our universities according 


the treatment they accord to their teach- 


ing staff. The advantage of being on 
the “white list” would soon be appar- 
ent to the most reactionary presidents 
and governing boards. The fact that 
such protective associations have not 
been formed shows plainly either that 
the grievances of the American profes 
sor are quite negligible, or else that he 
is a spiritless and uncooperative crea- 
ture, meriting no better consideration 


than he usually receives. Probably the 


truth lies about midway between the 
two extremes. 

We are convinced that were there no 
boards of trustees, the American uni- 
versity, on penalty of bankruptcy, would 
have to invent them. Thus the most 


urgent issue in our American education- 


al situation is the education of the in- 
dividual trustee and of the boards col 
lectively. And, curiously enough, the 
most obvious and practical means of 


such education, regular intercourse be 


tween governing boards and their effec- 
tive agents, the faculty, is almost whol- 


ly neglected. We wonder what would 
become of a manufacturing concern 
whose directors were not at liberty to 


consult an engineer or department head 
through the of the 
superintendent, indulge 
such nattral intercourse only under sus- 
picion of impropriety. 
and should 
ably be some regular and normal method 


except mediation 


general or to 


Between faculty 


trustees there unquestion- 


of communication other than the presi- 


dent. Obviously, it would not be possi 
ble or proper for each individual of a 
large faculty to have direct access to 


the board or to its individual members. 


What is needed is some sensible adap- 


tation of our usual American system 
o: representation. Dr. Paton’s sugges 
tion is a joint committee of faculty and 


Such a conference has recent 


trustees, 


ly been established by his own alma 


mater, Princeton. Evidently, such a 


conference committee is a step in the 


right direction. Yet we doubt if any 
committee that exists merely for dis- 
cussion, and is without executive pow- 
ers, can be long-lived. It is at best a 
time-wasting expedient which separates 
too much discussion from resultant ac- 
tion. A more effective means of confer- 
ence would be to give to delegates of 
the faculty the right of appearance and 
speech in meetings of the governing 
board; but here again the status of 







such delegates would be doubtful, t ! 
presence might merely b tolerated 
their aspect occasionally that of imp 
tent obstructionists. 

President Schurman seems to us to 


have reached the heart of the matter 
hen he recommends that his board 
should regularly elect a minority re ‘ 


sentation of professors on nomination ol 


} 


the faculty. This could be done by sim 
ple agreement between faculty and tru: 
tees, Without amending charters or oth 
er legal formality rhe trustee is Va 
cancies occurred in their number, would 
agree to elect the nominee of the facul 
ty up to the stipulated number Phe 
faculty, on their side, could put thei! 


representatives under such conditions 


of term and manner of servic 


seem expedient Where deans are « 


tive, they might well be ex-officio faculty 
trustecs. The important toning vould 
be that the faculty representatives 
should be freely elected and fitted ) 
speak for the great departments of teach 


AS a 


sentation 


ing. detail, the degree of repre 


already accorded by 


to the alumni might well be ex 


boards 


tended to the faculty. This would still 
leave the permanent trustees in a strong 
majority, but would force them to dt 


bate and consider all university § pre 
The 


blems broadly on their merits far 


ulty represe ntatives would constituts “ 


sort of privy council and valuable auxil 
iary for the president They could im 
mediately offer expert advice On any 
educational issue arising in the board 
ixvery department and every professo! 
of the university would have the assur 


ance of a competent spokesman in 


board. It would be the duty of such rep 


resentatives to voice not merely faculty 


conviction, but faculty sentiment, a 
very important mediation which a pres 
ident is often reluctant or positively un- 
able to undertake. In fact, the discon 
tent so clear and ominous throughout 
Professor Cattell’s book p bly re 

less on concrete issues and particular 
grievances than on a sense that under 
the present system of university control 


the professor does not get a due hear 
ing and a square deal th h em 
ployers 

With such a sentiment governing 
boards and presidents ist, in nd 
reckon most seriously It affe 
and efficiency Nothing could mo et 
fectually allay such disconte than tl 
plan of faculty representation on boards 
of trustees. Nothing ould more tend 
to liberalize and make more I t 
present oddly autocratic system of 
versity control It is to b ved that 
the Cornell board may cho 0 t 
good example, and that n ) d 
tollowed. In any case, t ! 
cial prestige awaiting tha oard and 
tniversity which shall first el t to re 
shape its polity along iines truly Amer 


ican and democrati: 





CURRENT FICTION. 


sta and the Famished Cat. By Ana- 
France A 
York 


works of Anatole Fran 


translation by Agnes 


“arley New John Lane Co. 


Reading the 


in the English translation, one uncon 


vol 
of 


each successive 
old 
medallion stamped in gold upon the 


the 
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the bland Epicurean 


the 


cove! Even with translator's note 


reminding that the present volume 


nture in fiction, originally 
it is difficult to think 


first ve 


Vas a 
Is, 9, 
as a young writer, for al- 


surveying his contempo 
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| detachment of an old resi 
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heyday of naturalism two 


Assommotir,” and in its 
piece of 


imental 
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a sent heroine 


elf in a bathhouse with her 


cktie, loved by a young 


analyzes his sensations 


the nervous system ofl 


hands of almost any oth- 
mate- 


generation this 


taken 


f his 


have shape as a de- 
illustrative 
life. But 
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life; he 
t and amused himself with 
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human document” 


lanical theory of 


ever 
has only 


theory ol 
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invite his read- 
the 


pate 
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the 
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more tuan a 
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ardly 


it tale of acclo 


left a bad 
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sombre matter has 
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sordid sorrows 
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reget 


tines in a gorgeous chronicle 
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cturesque 
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much amusement,’ 
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t, all 
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and chalked by “various peo- 
ple,” will seem to some readers almost 
to epitomize M. France's “criticism of 
life.” These are the inscriptions: 


“Woman is more bitter than death.” 
Academicians are all bourgeois, Cabanel 
is a hairdresser’s assistant.” 
Laud we the womanly form, which still, as 
of old, uplifts 
Chants hieratic, in praise of the greatest of 
beauty’s gifts.”—Paul Dion. 
I have brought back the clean linen 
Monday I will call for the dirty at the por- 
r's lodge.” 
Athens, ever venerable city, if thou hadst 
not existed, the world would not yet know 
of 


Labanne is a rat. I 


Maria. 


the beauty.” 


meaning 


don't care a damn 


for him.” 


And there were many others on the 


door 


iffair of State. By J. C. Snaith. New 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


in 
York 
New 


Concert Pitch. By Frank Danby. 


York: The Macmillan Co. 


We wonder if it might not be politic 
for novelists to be more chary of their 
great men, created cloth. 


Do these colossal statesmen, conquerors, 


out of whole 


poets, painters, musicians, in whom we 
are expected to believe, really get them- 
selves believed in? Is it of avail to give 
titles te their masterpieces, and to assert 
words, 
all 


household 
written 


their 
fraud 
over them? 

Mr. Snaith’s James Draper is incredi- 
ble not because he was once a haberdash- 
er and is now a British 
Cabinet, but because he is so plainly a 
little man exhibited It 
is idle to represent him as the intimate 
of a the cleverest woman in 
the United Kingdom. It is idle to show 


hames are 


puppet is 


that 


when and 


ofa 


member 


as a big one. 


duchess, 


him in the act ef being privately visited; 


a king: we do not 
credit a duchess a king who could 
hang upon the words and the will of an 
weakling like the alleged 
Draper. He has married a daughter of 
the aristocracy, who, very properly, de- 
spises him in the beginning, and quite 
incredibly worships him in the end. But 
this comes about after the Draper, just 
Minister, and 
save 


and consulted by 


or 


emotional 


confess- 
Eng- 
civil to 

his life and his country for 
has been 


appointed Prime 
edly the 


land 


only man who can 


from war, does his best 


throw away 
a point of private “honor.” It 
the realism 


un- 


1 long journey from grim 


of Mr 


blushing 


Snaith’s earlier work to the 
make-believe of his 

Yet the of 
figures and incidents of the story 
British and 
a sensation England. 


Frankau’s) latest 


present 
certain 
to fact 
the 


inner relation 


has roused the fancy, 


hook has 
Frank Danby’s (Mrs 


mad in 
novel is upon a higher plane. The action 

ings, however, upon the character and 
conduct of a remarkable musical genius, 
author of two operas, which are describ- 


led as familiar the world over. 


Harston 
Migotti is understood to be the son of 
an English prince and an Italian sing- 
ing woman. He has the “artistic tem- 
perament” in its most hopeless, if not 
its most distressing, form. He does 
not make an excuse of it to be vicious 
and to profess immunity from the effects 
of vice. He is simply the egotist to 
whom there is no virtue or vice—noth- 
ing matters unless as it contributes to 
his art. The only way to prevent such 
a being from being simply a nuisance, 
in life or in fiction, is to endow him 
with success of the highest order. Hence 
But the story does not begin 
Indeed, he is not even 
the central figure. He appears, to add 
a new element to the action, at the 
point where most novelists would have 
brought it to a close. Manuella is daugh- 
ter of a parvenu pair possessed of mil- 
lions shabbily made in South Africa and 
bent upon pushing to the top in London 
society. The mother arranges a match 
for the girl with a wicked duke, and she 
finds herself pledged to him before she 
knows what she is about. But, un- 
awares, she has already given her heart 
to a virtuous earl. All we should expect 
in the natural order of events would be 
the discomfiture of the duke and the 
triumph of the earl (whose title is far 
older, if not so lofty). But here Hars- 
ton Migotti comes in, and with her im- 
pulsive marriage to him Manuella’s real 
experience of life begins. It is an ex- 
which tests all her womanly 
strength: she comes out of it trium- 
phant, and is not without her reward. 
Here, as in “The Heart of a Child,” Mrs. 
escaped that pre- 


Migotti. 
and end in him. 


perience 


Frankau has quite 
occupation with the affairs of sex.as 
sex which marked her earlier books, 
and which reasserted itself in “Joseph 
in Jeopardy.” Never has she written 
with a firmer touch, or with more evi- 
dent sincerity. The book is distinguish- 
ed from the ordinary novel—from “An 

Affair of State,” for example—as a work 

of art is distinguished from a mere in- 

vention. 

Ranching for Sylvia. By Harold Bind- 
loss. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co, 

We have all heard of the gallant of 
olden time upon whom his lady impos- 
ed the task of retrieving her glove from 
the lion’s pit. According to the story, 
his valor survived the test, but not his 

Sylvia's knight, if less spec- 
in performance, was stancher 
in allegiance. George's devotion was all 
but inalienable. It survived her prefer- 
ence for ansther suitor in her first mar- 
riage. Then it weathered the two years 
of her widowhood, during which Sylvia 
amused herself delicately in England 
and’ George zealously strove to extract 
income for her from her Canadiaa 
As executer of her hus- 


chivalry. 
tacular 


an 
wheat land. 
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band’s estate, he felt that he could do! 


no less, and as a gentleman of leisure 
he felt that the exercise would do him 
good. Not until he returns to England 
confident in the expectation of a faith- 
ful servant’s reward, and finds that he 
has been a second time overlooked in 
Sylvia’s matrimonial plans, does George 
forswear her service and transfer his af- 
fections, the considerate author having 
provided a Canadian substitute. 

If novels could be made by machin- 
ery they would, presumably, read very 
much like this one, with a steady flow 
of colorless words and a conspicuous ab- 
sence of emphasis and enthusiasm. 
Brass Faces. By Charles McEvoy. Bos- 

ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

This of British origin 
shows rather a novel aspect of what may 
be called the reversed detective motive. 
The situation is piquant. An innocent 
idle young man (not so very young in 


clever story 


years) is summoned to the rescue of a 
maiden held in duress in a London 
house. He gets her away and conceals 


her in a lonely country place. Where- 
upon a noble family, whose honor is at 
stake, set about to recover the runaway 
and lay hands on the abductor. An 
American girl of detective propensities 
gets on the trail of the chivalrous young 
man, and there is a mighty good chase, 
in which the reader, so to speak, runs 
with the hare. It is good sport, al- 
though towards the end both hare and 
hounds lag a little. 


AN EARLY JOURNALIST. 


A Contribution 
to the History of the Press in the 
Seventeenth Century. By George 
Kitchin, M.A. (Edin.), B.Litt. (Oxon.), 
Lecturer in English Literature at the 


Sir Roger L’Estrange: 


University of Edinburgh. With 11 
full-page plates. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3 net. 


Mr. Kitchin’s sub-title and the open- 
ing paragraphs of his first chapter fur- 
nish a sufficient warning that this book 
will afford little of the pleasure that at- 
tends the reading of a good biography. 
It must be viewed rather as a contribu- 
tion to history, particularly to the his- 
tory of the English press in the seven- 
teenth century. As such, it deserves 
very high praise, both for the faithful 
and minute scholarship it exhibits on 
almost every page, and for the impor- 
tance of the new materials it has placed 
within the reach of students. It serves 
worthily as a complement and a sup- 
plement to Mr. J. B. Williams’s “His- 
tory of English Journalism to the Foun- 
dation of the Gazette,” and carries the 
interesting story, as it were, a chapter 
farther. 

Whether our gratitude to Mr. Kitchin 
as a contributor to the history of the 
English newspaper quite stifles our re- 


| choice 


gret that he has not also enrolled him-! 


self among eminent biographers is a 
question that should be put; but, for- 
tunately, it is also one that need not 
be dwelt upon ungraciously. It is true 
that, as we are told, L’Estrange “has 
left scarcely any private history,” and 
that his life was monopolized by publi 
affairs. It may be granted that he was 
“neither a sufficiently large person in 
public life, nor in private interesting 
enough in himself to warrant the trou 
bling of posterity with anything ap 
proaching an intimate biography.” But 
we are inclined to believe that, if Mr 


Kitchin had used in the body of his text 
bits of biography which he has tucked 
away in footnotes, and if he had drawn 


upon his large knowledge of the period for 
illustrative material to be used in fur- 
nishing a scenic background, he might 
have gladdened the hearts of some read 
ers without incurring the frowns of 
the Muse of History, however severe the 
countenance of that august maiden may 
have tended to become ever since she 
has been compelled, through the whims 
of fashion, to attire herself in original 


documents. 

But Mr. Kitchin 
was not the plan of his book to present 
light, 


has declared that it 


L’Estrange “in a _ picturesque 
which is generally a fallacious one.” He 
b that the ‘ 
history unfriendly 
neither disagree 


lieves ‘sobriety of modern 


is to romantic col 
with 
him nor press the matter farther. It 
sufficient to remark that deliberate 
a historian has 
him to display one virtue rarely attain- 
ed biographers—freedom from par- 
tisan bias. He admits that as a writer 
L’Estrange was “a Goth of the Goths,” 
but 


gives us an excellent discussion of the 


or,” and we need 
is 
his 
enabled 


to be 


by 


rightly emphasizes his virility and 
old Cavalier’s translations, the only por- 
tion of his literary work that possesses 
If not 
Macaulay's’ statement 


interest to-day. he does alto- 


gether justify 
that L’Estrange’s “nature, at 


cious and ignoble, showed itself in every 


once fero- 
line that it penned,” he nevertheless ad 
that the chief of 
Restoration journalism, the critic of Mil- 
hunter- 


mits frankly figure 


ton, the opponent of Baxter, the 


dewn of Titus Oates, “could be, and ha- 


bitually was, meanly cruel.” What vir- 
tues L’Estrange had were in the main 
private and reserved for his friends; 
hence they scarcely figure in this a 
count of his public career, which, it is 
almost needless to say, furnishes small 
comfort to those latter-day writers and 
readers of Tory proclivities who batten 
their loyal imaginations upon the Stua 
period. 

M Kitchin divides his book into 
twelve chapters, the first two of which 
cover L’'Estrange’s early days, his con 
finement in Newgate, his dubious ser 
vices in Kent, his obscure years of ex 
ile, his return under the Protectorate, 









~ 
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and his exploits as a pamphieteer on 


the eve of the Restoration. The next 
nine chapters deal with his career as 
anti-Puritan controversialist, surveyor of 
the press and purveyor of news, oppo 
nent of the Stationers Company, inves 
tigator of the Popish Plot, editor of the 
Observator, and implacable enemy ofl 
the Whigs, idol of the high-church cler 
gy, and—for reward of it all—a poor 
and aged victim of the Revolution 
These chapters constitute the backbone 
of the book, and they are filled with 

formation about the state of printing, 
the journalism, the politics of the time 
Adequately to describe or discuss them 
is impossible within the compass of a 
normal review, and it must suffice to 
say that the wealth of details which 
may repel some readers, will certainly 
make the book a standard work of ref 
erence for students The twelfth and 
final chapter deals briefly with the old 
man's life as a hack-writer after the 
Revolution, and contains the interesting 
discussion of his translations to hich 


reference has been made. 


Three appendixes treat bibliographical 


mass the evidence for the 


of the 


matters and 
investigation that 
the book U 
Mr Ki 


leaves s 


thoroughness 


the 


fortunately, 


preceded writing of n 


however, tchin's 


work as a bibliographer me- 
be 
ibbreviated 
Full 
to the number of editions 
held. Worse still, 

omissions of titles—e. 
to Halifax's 


senter,” although 


thing to desired Titles are usually 


and are sometimes inac- 


urate information with regard 


is often with- 


there careless 
the well-known 


to 


are 
"2 
“Letter Lis 


answer a 


referred to elsewhere, 
is not entered in the list of the political 
In 


L’Estrange 


“L’Estrange Papist 


Entituled 


writings. no 
Answer to a Libel 
a Papist,” which bears its author's name, 
is omitted, while “L’Estrange no Papist 
doubt 


which at 


it 


nor Jesuite,” to some 


taches, although is probably genuine, 


These d 


other lapses from fulness and accuracy 


is admitted without question an 


are not serious, but they raise an ironi- 


cal smile when one observes how Mr. 
Kitchin comports himself with regard 
to the lapses of previous writers upon 


the bibliography of L’Estrange, who, in 


the 


nature of things, were far less quali- 
fied for the task than that worthy’s biog 
rapher. 

For example, this latest authority, re- 


ferring to the bibliography of L’Estrange 


given in the “Cambridge History of 
English Literature,” remarks, “There is 
no evidence for L'Estrange’s authorship 
of ‘Physician Cure Thyself,’ and the style 
not remotely resembles his” (p. 432) 

his is sufficiently categorical but it 
happens that on the pr nt fr 3 
desk lies a copy of L'Estraz Anol 
wey” (1660), in which, on page ] ‘ 
nd these words 

Particularly Milton put forth a bawling 
piece against Dr. Griffith and somebody 





1 


entituled, 


h ma 
jut how 
priv até 


inaswers 


SUPpPosi 
ponsibl 

parately pag 
applying 
“No Blinds 


final leat 


errata 
and to 
hing of a 
Books 


wuokue Ot some 


Brom 


vay with it 


of the ! 


English 
ca has long been com 
the British Isles, 
h a 


the 


in turn cheris 
welfare of 
country, lying 
fr the pens of 
Kitch 
St ized 
\) 
on 
embar 


Something 


on page 


and to do nothing: 
and 
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is indeed a strange lack, when it is re 


membered that Byron is one of the 


atest names in our literature and one 
the most interesting and perplexing 
and that a vast 
has been made pub- 
day. And it 
Miss Mayne has sup- 


She 


personalities in history, 


amount of material 


li Since Moore's be 


may 
said a that 


plied 


1 " 
KAnHOWS 


once 


this want not unworthily. 
what 
barring 
ezo- 
tism which comes almost inevitably with 
at any 


buoyant 


literature; she selects 


and entertaining; 


tine 
is significant 


the occasional note of flippancy or 


the present for cleverness 


rage 


price, she writes a 


good and 


criticism of Byron’s work 
with just reserva- 


debatable 


her 


English; 
is properly eulogistic, 


tions; and, except on one 


point, her conception of his character 


is penetrating and sound. 


the years of ob- 


scuration through which Byron has been 


[It is pleasant after 


passing to read once more a discrim- 
inating appreciation of his great and vir- 
ile work 
not always be tenable; there is, in 
156) 


has 


The philosophy of Miss Mayne 
may 
particular, a paragraph (Vol. I, p. 
of “Childe Harold” which 
some rather witless talk about volcanic 
and writing great 
being a great poet, and that 
ort of thing; but almost invariably she 
to 


in praise 
spontaneities, not 
poetry but 
right 
condemn, 


selects the poem or passage 
sometimes she 
feel the 
she can en- 
of “English 
astonishing superi- 


and 


She 


praise or 


gives her can 


reasons. 
“Childe Harold”; 
magnificent wit 


sweep of 
JOY the 


jards” and see its 


to the “Imitations of Horace’; she 
respond to the flow of the Oriental 
distinguish the sham in 
been deeply felt; 
in selecting 
the mass of 


ority 
can 
and 


poems, yet 


them from what has 


she shows a delicate skill 


the few superb lyrics from 
of 
Share her adult for 

Assyrian that stirred us in 
all, knows that 
is one of incomparable 
though 
theoretical or 


to her 


Byron's short poems, though some 


us do not contempt 
the 
boyhood; 


Juan” 


wolfish 


above she 


‘Don the 


plendors of the human mind, 


nere again we miss 


any 


philosophical criticism justify 


iticism is only incidental to 


Mayne’s scheme. She has in mind 


to present a portrait of the man, and to 


distribute the due measures of censure 


Her approach to the enigma 
er is frankly that of a 
been kind 


the 


man who has not 


sex, and occasionally strain 


is attitude leads to rather amusing 


ons of knowingness, but on the 

ise discrimination 
vas of permanent impor- 
» in Byron and what was ephemeral. 
and an important one in 
that “directly 
in any form appears, he is the Sen- 
feel everything, 
for friendship, fame, 


he 


a truth, 


dging his character, 


love 


timentalist—ready to 


freedom he could act; for love 


could only dream.” It is true, also, that 
he was ignoble in his relation to women, 
but generous as a rule to men. There 
is a truth in this paragraph, and some 
amusement at its close: 

But 
reference to 
Byron, 
things 
did 


when one speaks of happiness with 
relations with 
irreconcilable 
The woman 
has never lived, who could 
reconcile them. Obsessed as he was by the 
idea of at bottom Byron despised 
her wholly; and no one can be happy with, 
or Al- 
ways to tyrannize, humiliate, wound, her he 
had fascinated, in revenge as it were for 
the upon him with which mere sex 
endowed her, was to him the game of love 
—for in life, he saw love only as a game. 
In his poetry, it is true, the passion is 
exalted, the woman frequently “wins’—but 
let by abnegation of 
her very being. I hold no brief for 
the tigress. All that Byron sang of gentle- 
ness, devotion, sacrifice, may find an echo 
in most women’s hearts; but there is a wide 
distinction between our choice, and man’s 
proclamation of its sole rightness for us. 


any woman's 
bringing two 
into sharp opposition. 


live, 


one is 
not 
woman, 


make happy, a creature scorned. 


power 


always, us perceive, 


In one or two points the feminine 
point of has possibly led Miss 
Mayne into exaggeration. Most read- 
ers, we fancy, will feel that she gives 
rather too much weight to the temper 
of Byron’s mother as a decisive influ- 
ence on his character, and she is per- 
haps not entirely fair to Byron in esti- 
mating his relation to Shelley. On one 
other point she has, in our judgment, 
fallen error, though many 
literary the period will 
agree with her. In 1909 Mr. Richard 
Edgcumbe published a _ book entitled 
“Byron: The Last Phase,” which, be- 
sides dealing with the poet’s share in 
the Greek uprising, undertook to*prove 
that the one passion of his life was for 
Mary Chaworth (Mrs. Musters). Ac- 
cording to Mr. Edgcumbe, Medora, sup- 
posed to be the daughter of Mrs. Leigh, 
was really the child of Mrs. Musters and 
Byron, and was adopted by Mrs. Leigh 
to save the true mother’s reputation. In 
maintaining this theory Mr. Edgcumbe 
repudiated the scandalous story promul- 
gated by Harriet Beecher Stowe. This 
book, together with Lord Broughton’s 
“Recollections,” which repudiated 
that story, was the occasion of a review 
in the Nation of November 4, 1909, to 
which those may turn who care to see 
the argued at length. Miss 
Mayne rejects Mr. Edgcumbe’s book as 
unworthy of serious consideration, al- 
though she admits that he is “something 
of an expert” on details of Byron and 
On the other hand, 


view 


into actual 


students of 


also 


question 


Shelley biography. 
she accepts Lord Lovelace’s defamation 
of Mrs. Leigh in “Astarte’ incon- 
trovertible. This is not quite ingenuous. 
Both Mr. Edgcumbe and Lord Lovelace 
claim to possess, or to have seen, docu- 
ments which they do not print; and the 
appearance of lurking papers, 
which ought by all means to be made 


as 


these 
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public in place of the semi-revelations 
now current, may at any time quite set- 
tle the points in dispute. But as the 
case stands, Lord Lovelace has by no 
means proved his point. Miss Mayne 
says not a word about the arguments 
given by Mr. Edgcumbe to show that 
the most damnatory letter printed 

“Astarte” could scarcely have been ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Leigh. She quotes from 
“Manfred,” but omits the lines which 
tell strongly against her theory. She 
does nothing to weaken the testimony 
of Hobhouse (Lord Broughton). She 
has, we think, been led by her thesis, in 
general true, to a false application. We 
are bound to assert our positive convic- 
tion that the weight of available evi- 
dence exculpates Byron and Mrs. Leigh 
from the gross charge which his latest 


biographer so lightly accepts and re- 

peats. Otherwise her appreciation of 

the man is just and liberal without be- 
ing sentimental. 

Protestantism and Progress. By Ernst 
Troeltsch. (Crown Theological Li- 
brary.) Translated by W. Montgom- 
ery. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50 net. 

In this handy and attractive little vol- 
ume English readers may read in an 


excellent translation the gist of the 
ideas of one of Germany’s younger lead- 
ing theological thinkers. As professor 
at Heidelberg, Dr. Troeltsch sits in the 
seat of predecessors who led the conflict 
of Calvinist against Lutheran and of the 
“natural law” of Pufendorf against the 
jus divinum of Catholicism and Early 
Protestantism. But he is not the mere 
closet scholar burning midnight oil over 
the conflicts of the past. The under- 
standing of the present is the goal of 
all his historical study. He analyzes 
the “modern world,” by which he means 
the world of to-day, to discover what 
are its essential characteristics, how far 
these characteristics are traceable to 
Protestant influence, and far the 
Early Protestantism of Luther and Cal- 
vin and Zwingli has itself been trans- 
formed with the progress of the world. 


how 


Dr. Troeltsch draws a sharp line of 
distinction between Modern Protestant- 
ism, which he thinks is in harmony with 
twentieth-century civilization,and Early 
Protestantism, which he thinks could 
not have kept in harmony with the pro 
gress of civilization unless it had itself 
undergone a transformation. For six- 
teenth-century Protestantism, like Ro 
man Catholicism, was a religion of au- 
thority, claiming to regulate the. state 
and society according to the supernat- 
ural standpoint of a revelation to be 
found in the Scriptures. Modern Pro- 
testantism, on the contrary, as he con- 
ceives it, seeks neither to control nor 
to be supported by the state; it accepts 
the principle of a plurality of religious 





| convictions and religious societies; it! 


leaves the formation of religious asso- 
ciations to voluntary individual effort 
and personal conviction. Early Pro 
testantism distinguished itself sharply 
and with cruel violence from the Ana- 
baptist, spiritualistic, mystic, and other 
“illumined” or “sectarian’”’ movements 
which were proceeding parallel with 
Early Protestantism itself and which 
rested, not on the supernatural author- 
ity of the Scriptures, but on the person- 
al revelation or conviction of the indl- 
vidual believer. Modern Protestantism 
has become what it is by accepting and 
assimilating these individualistic 
tic movements which Early Protestant 
ism so sharply rejected He up 


as follows (p. 198): 


mys- 


sums 


Thus Protestantism became the religion 
of the search for God in one’s own feeling, 
experience, thought, and will, the eking 
of an assurance of this suprem«e entre of 
all knowledge by the concentration of all 
personal convictions on this one point, while 
trustfully leaving open all th further 
obscure problems about whi the Dog 
matics of the earlier Protestantism had so 
much to say. Lessing, in his famous say- 
ing that the search for truth was preferable 
to the unsought possession of it, gave a 
typical characterization of modern religious 
feeling, and in doing so picked out just 
that thread in the web of Protestantism 
which the modern world is still eagerly 
weaving into its fabric 

Professor Troeltsch, one _ scarcely 


needs to add, does not voice the relig- 
his fellow-Protestants 
By many, especially 


Lutheran 


ious views of all 
in the Fatherland. 
by those who have lived 
atmosphere, he has been attacked for his 
anti-supernaturalism and 
emphasis on personal 
truth. Whether one agrees or not with 
his conclusions, one cannot fail to enjoy 
the scholarly insight and discriminating 
nicety with which he traces the shading 
differences between different conceptions 
of religion. 


in 
his excessive 


conviction of 


With 
I]- 


Longmans, 


Boyd Alexander's Last Journey 
a Memoir by Herbert Alexander. 
lustrated. New York: 
Green & Co. $3.50 net. 

Down the Mackenzie and Up the Yukon, 
in 1906. By Elihu Stewart, formerly 
Superintendent of Forestry for 

With map and illustrations from 

New York: John Lé 


Can- 
ada. 
photographs. 

$1.50 net. 


Isle. 


ine 
Co. 


My Tropic By E. J. Banfield, au- 


thor of the “Confessions of a Beach- 

comber. New York: Outing Pub. Co 

$2.50 get. 

The three volumes before us are well 
above the average of their kind in solid 
value of contents and interesting pre 


sentation. Boyd Alexander's earlier Af- 


rican explorations, described in two vol- 
umes under the title “From the Niger to 
Nile,” 


the gave him a name among 
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geographers all over the world and 
brought to him the Founder's Medal of 
the Royal Geographical Society, as well 
as its Honorary Diploma of Fellowship. 
months after the reception of 
these honors sailed from Liverpool 
for another African journey, the fatal 
ending of which was made known to the 
world in the latter part of May, 1910 
The of this 
journey were, first, to make an ornitho 
logical in the 
of San Thomé, Principe, and Annobon; 
next, to cross to the mainland and make 


A few 


he 


openly professed objects 


collection Cocoa Islands 


a similar collection on the Cameroon 
peak; and, finally, if things went well, 
to fit out a caravan of camels and pass 
through Wadai to Darfur and on to 
Khartum. To his brother Herbert he 
iad confided the thought that it would 

a fine thing to get through to El 


Fachir, win the confidence of the Sultan 
Darfur, Ali Dinar, and persuade him 
that welfare demanded the 
rank of the suzerainty 
at with active 


the the 


his own 
acceptance of 
Britain, 


cooperation 


of Slave trade. 
determination 
all } 


went 


suppression 


Kividently his to com- 


lete undertaking at lazards 
him 
passage in his diary written some three 
ionths before his death tells us that if 
the him the 


passage through their territory, he had 


| his 


w upon as time on, for a 


French refused right of 


determined to try to get through at any 


cost—"as a native, with my face stain- 
dd with permanganate of potash, which 
from trials I made can stain the skin 
to any depth of color. Of course, |! 


should have taken nothing with me, but 
would have lived on native fare and not 
Such is 
He 


reached the Cameroon peak just in time 


washed for some sixty days.” 
the devotion of the true explorer. 
to witness at uncomfortably close rangé 
the great eruption of April, 1909, and, 
in fact, was charged by the natives with 


producing that eruption, by firing into 
the crater and stirring up the devils 
therein. The diary of his entire journey 


fills about two hundred pages. The man- 
uscript was the 
near the murder at Ilarné 
and turned over to Miss Olive McLeod, 
he had been engaged to be 
and who had the 
journey to Fort Lamy in order to learn 
what 


discovered | French 


iv 


spot of his 


to whom 


married made long 


she could of the circumstances of 


his death. The diary informs us that 
route-maps had been made from Mali 
foni to Fort Lamy and thence to 
Abechir, but these were not recovered 
The memoir by his brother reveals from 
boyhood on a strong and attractive p 
sonality, and the reader feels that the 
deep fraternal affection evident on every 
page has not hindered a ‘truthful po 
trayal. 

As Mr. Stewart's book on the Yukon 
and Mackenzie Valleys embodies the 
substance of a report made to the Ca- 
nadian Government in the autumn of 


AGS 


1906, it seems a little belated. Still, his 
standing as a former Superintendent of 
Forestry for Canada is a better voucher 
for habits of observation than 


many volumes descriptive of the Canad- 


careful 


ian Northwest can boast, since explora- 
part of the globe has al- 
the status of a popular 

Though the is 


tion in this 


reached 


most 
summer outing author 
now managing director of “Canada Tim- 
Lands, Limited,” and the pub- 
lisher’s prefatory note frankly appeals 
to the commercial interest of the region 
the of the Panama 
Canal in sight,” the volume is a soberly 
written narrative, by the of- 
fensive tone of the mere exploiter. An 


ber and 


‘with completion 


unmarred 


is his allusion to the 
still burning coal veins near Fort Nor- 
man, where, at least since the explora- 
tions of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, one 
hundred and twenty-four years ago, the 
fire been incessantly eating away 
the fuel which might one day have been 
to the settlers, who, we are 
to build up a great empire in 
this northern territory in the not dis- 
tant future From Edmonton to Van- 
couver Mr. Stewart travelled about 4,250 
miles, and the time occupied was a lit- 
tle than three months. His con- 
cluding chapter is a spirited appeal for 
of a_ well-equipped 
hospital, somewhere in the region of the 
Mackenzie watershed. A few establish- 
ed physicians are to be found at Atha- 
basca Landing and Peace River, but be- 
yond the latter the little that a few mis- 
sionaries can do is supplemented only 
by the occasional visit of a Government 
Cannot some one do for this 
region, the service which has 
rendered to the Labrador through 
of Dr. Grenfell? 


“My Tropic Isle,” Mr. Banfield states 


interesting touch 


has 


so useful 
told, 


are 


less 


the establishment 


physician. 
he asks, 
been 
the agency 
to a demand for more com- 
of isolated life than 
in his “Confessions of a 
His purpose is to fill 
hastily a few of the lacune in his 
sketch and then to devote him- 
features of novelty and 
interest—“vignettes of certain natural 
and unobtrusive features of the locality, 
first-hand and artless.” The locality in 
question is described as the most fas- 
cinating and most desirable on the coast 
of North Queensland, but Is not, we be- 
specifically identified any- 
the The author's 
haracterization of his work as “artless” 
vould be justifiable under 
more than one of the present-day definl- 
tions of art, but readers who still think 
that It difference In what 
kind of dress a thought is clad will wish 


sin reply 


plete details his 


vere given 
Beachcomber.” 
in 
earlier 
self to special 


lieve, more 


vhere In volume 


doubtless 


makes some 


that more of our writers were “artless” 
in the same refined way as Mr. Banfield 
A short quotation 
\ Tropic Night will give a fair idea of 
tone of his descriptive passages: 


from a chapter on 


thea 


As the tide it prattled and gureled, 


rose 
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‘toying with tinkling shells and clinking’ 


coral, each tone separate and distinct, how- 
thin and faint. My solitary watch 
gives the rare delight of analyzing the 
night thoughts of the ocean, profound in 
its slumber, though dreamily conscious of 
recent conflict with the winds. All the 
Trail undertone’ suppressed during the bul- 
lying day now have audience. Sounds which 
crush and crowd have wearied and retired. 
The timid and shy forth to join 
the quiet revelry of the night. 


ever 


venture 


Mr. Banfield is an open-eyed observer, 
and the habits of the birds, fishes, ani-| 
mals, and plants of his island environ- 
ment make up a large share of his book. 
We shall not deny that there are pas- 
sages here and there suited to stir the 
slumbering fires of the “nature-faker” 
controversy, but it is a delightful vol- 
ume none the less. 





By John 
Putnam’s 


The Story 
Fyvie. 
Sons. 


of the Borgias. 
New York: G. 
$4.50 net. 

This is a welcome book, for it brings 
common-sense and impartiality to bear 
on a topic which has been too often the | 
sport of fanatical prejudices. For more 
than three centuries the Borgias had no 
defenders, except the formal eulogists of 
It is now forty years since | 
Gregorovius showed that  Lucrezia| 
Borgia was more sinned against than 
sinning. Since his time, apologists have 
been at work to whitewash Alexander 
VI, and even to minimize the turpitude 
of Cesar Borgia. The somewhat absurd | 
Baron Corvo ingenuously insisted that | 
what the world regarded as black was| 
really pure white; and, recently, the | 
Jesuitical Sabatini, by casuistry and} 
suggestio falsi, arrived at the same re-| 
sults. 

Mr. Fyvie, on the contrary, starting | 
without prejudice, asks himself, What | 
are the historical facts in this disputed | 
matter? 


P. 


the Papacy. 


And he sticks closely to facts. | 
The vouched for tale of murder, adul- | 
tery, treachery, and cruelty is sufficient- | 
ly monstrous, after the unverified | 
charges have been deducted. Mr. Fyvie 
inclines to believe, with Gregorovius, 
that Cesar murdered his brother, the | 
Duke of Gandia. He leaves the ques- | 
tion of incest open. 
legend that Pope Alexander VI died af-| 
ter drinking by mistake poison which he | 
had prepared for Cardinal Corneto. 

These are some of the chief points) 


which Mr. Fyvie pronounces upon. From | 


beginning to end, however, his examina- 
tion of the evidence and verdicts there- | 
on are equally discriminating. 
chapters on Cmsar Borgia’s career may | 


be commended for their clearness, and | 


/Church [Papacy]. 


He dismisses the | 


His Literature Do for Me?” 


Many matters of secondary interest, 
but still important, would merit com- 
ment if we were writing a detailed re- 
view. We will refer to two, however, 
because they show Mr. Fyvie’s general 
rightness of view. First, he remarks 
that, although the object of Alexander 
VI was to aggrandize his son Cesar, at 
the expense of the Church, “the final re- 
sult of all his scheming was the ruin of 
that son and the exaltation of the 
Before his time the 
Italian princes, and even the smaller 
lords and barons, had thought little of 
the temporal power of the Holy See. But 
the Borgia showed Julius II what a 
Pope with courage and ambition and 
money was able to do. ... He took up 
the work where they left it and carried 
it to its completion.” 

The second point worth mentioning 
is that the author does not make the 
common mistake of supposing that 
Machiavelli regarded Cesar Borgia as 
“the very incarnation of an _ ideal 
prince.” What Machiavelli implied was 


|that, under the wicked conditions of the 


time, Cesar was the prince best fitted to 
carry out his scheme. The distinction 
is fundamental, and that Mr. Fyvie sees 
the truth, strengthens the reader’s con- 
fidence in his other interpretations. 

Partisans have so complicated the 
Borgian story as to make it as puzzling 
as a Baconian cipher. Readers who de 
sire facts, told straightforwardly, should 
begin with Mr. Fyvie’s narrative. They 
hardly need to go farther. 


Notes 


Under the title of “Some General Princi- 
ples of Management Applied to the Pro- 
blems of City School Systems,” Dr. Frank- 
lin Bobbit introduces the Twelfth Year- 
book of the National Society for Study of 
Education, published by the University of 
Chicago Press. 

Announcement is made from the same 
Press that the authors of “Outlines of 
Economics Developed in a Series of Pro- 
blems,” will publish in September a source- 
book of selected readings and illustrative 
material which they have assembled for 
the use of their classes in elementary 
economics. 

H. Addington Bruce will bring out in the 
near future, through Crowell, “The Educa- 
tion of Karl Witte.” 

The announcements of Doubleday, Page 
& Co. include: “Mrs. Red Pepper,” by 
Grace S. Richmond; “Ever After,” by Ju- 
liet Wilbor Tompkins, and “What Can 
by Prof. C. Al- 
phonso Smith. 

In “The New Unionism,” which will be 


so may his account of Lucrezia’s life in| \....4 soon by B. W. Huebsch, André Tri- 


Ferrara, and of that city itself. 


who, after passing his youth at the court 


of Charles V, became a Jesuit and rose | 


to be general of that order. 


He con- | 
cludes with a sketch of Francisco Borja, | 


don deals with the organization of labor. 
Among the announcements of the Yale 
University Press are “The Ethics of Public 
Service,” by Henry Crosby Emery, and 
the Page Lectures on “Morals in Public 
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Business,” delivered in 1912 by Edward 


D. Page. 


In the next few weeks Stokes will bring 
out “Panama: Its Creation, Destruction, 
and Resurrection,” by P. Bunau-Varilla, 
and “The Human Slaughter House,” by 
Wilhelm Lamszus, translated by Oakley 
Williams. 


Putnams have in hand: “The Son of a 
Servant,” by August Strindberg; “Joyous 
Gard,” by Arthur C. Benson, who has tak- 
en for his title the name of Launcelot’s 
castle; “A Candid History of the Jesuits,” 
by Joseph McCabe; “A History of Eng- 


land,” by A. D. Innes; “Personality,” by 
F. B. Jevons; “The Man Who One Day a 
Year Would Go Eelin’, and Some Other 


Little College Things—Mostly Athletic,” by 
Charles Halsted Mapes, and the following 
Cambridge books: “The Song of Roland,” 
translated into English verse by Arthur 
S. Way; “Paganism and Christianity in 
Egypt,” by Philip David Scott-Moncrieff; 
“Dictionary of the Hanza Language,” third 
edition revised and enlarged, by Charles 
Henry Robinson; Fielding’s “Journal of a 
Voyage to Lisbon,” edited with introduc- 
tion and notes by J. H. Lobban; “Prima 
Legenda,” first year Latin by J. 
Whyte, and “British Borough Charters, 
1042-1206,” edited Adolphus Ballard 


lessons, 


by 

Macmillans have 

thirty-five 
Popular 


in preparation a re- 


the volume, 
The 


Swift's 


issue, at cents 
of Bohn’s 


lowing 


Library. foi- 
volumes are now ready: 
Travels,” edited with 
by G. R. 

the Dutch Republic,” 
with a biographical introduction Mon- 
cure D. Conway, 3 vols.; Sir Richard Bur- 
ton’s “Pilgrimage to Al-madinah and Mec- 
cah,” introduction by Stanley Lane-Poole, 2 
vols.; Lamb’s “Essays,” including the Essays 
of Elia, Last Essays of Elia, and Eliana; 
George Hooper’s “Waterloo: The Downfall 
of the First Napoleon,” new edition with 
maps and plans; Fielding’s “Joseph An- 
drews”; Cervantes’s “Don Quixote,” Mot- 
teux’s translation, with Lockhart’s Life and 
notes, 2 vols.; “The Idylls of Theocritus, 
with the Eclogues of Virgil,’’ English verse 
translation by C. S. Calverley, introduction 
by R. Y. Tyrrell; Fanny Burney’s “Evelina,” 
edited, with an introduction and notes, by 
Annie Raine Ellis; Coleridge’s “Aids to 
Reflection, and the Confessions of an In- 
quiring Spirit’; Goethe’s “Poetry and Truth 
from My Own Life,” revised translation by 
M. Steele Smith, with an Introduction and 
Bibliography by Karl Breul, 2 vols.; Ebers’s 
“Egyptian Princess,” translated by E. S. 
Buchheim, and Arthur Young’s “Travels in 
France, during the years 1787, 1788, and 
1789,” edited with introduction and notes, 
by M. Betham-Edwards. 


“Gulliver's intro- 
duction 


Motley’s 


and notes Dennis; 


“Rise of 


by 


The descriptions of the prehistoric ruins 
of Guatemala, in the National Geographic 
Magazine for March, afford glimpses of a 
people, living in 440-540 a. D., probably, 
similar in some respects to the ancient 
Egyptian. Mr. W. F. Sands, formerly our 
minister to that country, gives a general 
account of the region and its attractive- 
ness. A more inspiring spot, he says, can 
hardly be imagined than those avenues of 
carved monoliths leading through arches of 
palms to some invisible altar or temple. 
Referring to the native Indians of the 





present day, he believes them to be the 


finest stock in the country 


From G. Bell & Sons, of London, we have 
received a “new edition” of Andrew Lang's 
“Helen of Troy,” which was first published 
in 1882. The poem still reads pleasantly in 
eight-line stanzas It be- 
gins with the coming of Paris 


its slow-moving 


All day within the palace of the King 
In Lacedwemon, 
Since Menelaus with the dawn did spring 
Forth from his carven couch, and, climbing high 
The tower of outlook, gazed along the dry 
White road that runs to Pylos through the plain, 
And mark’d thin clouds of dust against the sky, 
And gleaming bronze, and robes of purple stain 


there was revelry 


Dean Briggs, of Harvard, has taken from 
earlier publications four he 
“regards as suitable for college students in 
and has printed them in a little 
volume entitled “College Life,” in the Riv- 
crside Literature series Mif- 
flin. The subjects are “The Transition 
from School to College,” “The Mistakes of 
College Life,” “College Honor,” and 
and Ideals.” They introduc- 
tion from us, and we need only say a word 
for the attractive form in which they now 
appear. 


essays which 


general,” 


of Houghton 


“Rou- 


tine need no 


Two admirable selections from American 
literature have been added to Everyman's 
Library (Dutton). One is Crévecaur'’s “Let- 


with a 
Barton 
by an 
side of 


an ,American 
introduction by 
The other, if not entirely 
deals with life on this 
being Robert Buchanan's “Life 
To this the 
introduction, 


ters from Farmer,” 
pleasant 
Blake. 

American, 
the water, 
and Adventures of Audubon.” 
publishers have prefixed, 
a paper Audubon by 
which first printed 

1869. 


Warren 


as 


on John Burroughs, 


was in the Nation of 
July 1, 
The Oxford University Press (Frowde) has 
Eliza- 


published a selection of the Poems of 


beth Barrett Browning, on thin paper, with 
green and gold binding, and in pocket size 
The only serious omission of “Au- 
rora Leigh,” which was left out, doubtless, 
purely for physical reasons. 


is that 


“An Anthology of English Prose (1332 to 
1740)” (Longmans), by Annie Barnett and 
Lucy Dale, endeavors, foolishly from most 
points of to give 48 
writers in less than 250 pages, the average 
length of the extracts being perhaps two 
pages. Though the editors 
well as the plan permitted, one is bound 
to feel that a large number of the selec- 
tions have not been extracted painlessly. 
The preface, by Andrew Lang, endorses the 
suggestion that one who desires to sur- 
vey the development of the English lan- 
guage and literature might profitably begin 
with Stevenson and work back to the unfa- 
miliar beginnings. An earlier volume, cov- 
ering English prose from 1741 onwards, has 
already been published 


view, extracts from 


have done as 


English Classical Tragedies” 
edited with introduction and 
notes John W. Cunliffe, affords an ex- 
cellent basis for the study of English trag- 
edy before Marlowe—that is, English trag- 
its beginnings. The plays included 
volume “Gorboduc,” “Jocasta,” 
“Gismond of Salerne,” and “The Misfor- 
tunes of Arthur.” The last of these, al- 
though produced later than “Tamburlaine,” 
belongs to the Senecan tradition. The notes 
to “Gorboduc” are supplied by H. A. Watt, 
has already published a good mono- 


“Early 
(Frowde), 
by 


in 
in the 


edy 


are 


who 






graph on this Dr. Cunliffe has an- 
notated the other plays and has written 
the introduction, which traces through Sen- 


eca and the Italian of the 


play 


drama Renais- 


sance the elements which combined with 
the native tradition to produce the popular 
tragedy of the Elizabethan age Besides 


the Senecan tnfluence, which is very strong 


in all four of the plays here edited, Pro- 
fessor Cunliffe takes account of the medi- 
wval conception of tragedy, which in no 
small measure determined the handling of 
tragic themes by the early Elizabethan 
dramatists. There are sections also de- 
voted to the critical theories concerning 
tragedy that were developed during the 
Renaissance The whole introduction 
bears the stamp of accurate scholarship 
and the volume, altogether, may be recom 


mended without reservation to students of 
the English drama 

Max Bellows's “German D,ctionar 
(Holt), arranged on similar lines to t 
French Dictionary of his father, John Bel 
lows, to whose memory it is dedicated, is a 
marvel of compactness. German-English and 
English-German parts are arranged con 
currently on the same page, innumerabl 
typographical devices obviate repetition, and 
the gender of German nouns is indicated 
without the article, by three varieties of 
type. The pronunciation of English words 
is regularly, that of German words only 
occasionally given The vocabulary in 
cludes the most recent technical terms in 
both languages. Examples seem at first, as 
is inevitable in a relatively small manual 
omewhat few under the more common 
words; but they are really more abundant 
than they seem they learly rev 1 the 
meaning and the uses of the word in que 
tion, and they have the true idiomatic ring 
in both tongues. The page is unusually o 


handsom« 


end 


book 
mention 
from 
of 
further, 
rightly 
of 


A small 
to 


poetry 


which has as a 
virtually 


part 


plan every writer of 


lyric Anglo-Saxon days to th 


be 


defines 


present must 
And 
lyric, 


portions 


necessity cursory 
the 


include 


when, its author 


we believe, so as to 


long Donne's 
the 


volume 


poems, ¢€ 0., 
of World,” 
the takes 
form of a catalogue raisonné 
and limitations of 
(Houghton Mifflin), 
Felix E. Schelling to 
series, The Types of 
The book will 
Underlying movements 
and there is sufficient 
individual writers at least 
in a justly graded 
all, there good Yet after 
having given Professor Schelling credit for 
dealing skilfully with a 
material, one must regret 
of the did not permit differ- 
ent treatment. He might profitably have 
confined himself very largely to the main 
lyrists of each period, using lesser figures 
merely for background. This would 
given for full ftllustration, 
great poets, of large tendencies per- 
sistent . themes In the age 
what is most important to note is the man- 
ner in which the few leading writers pol- 
ished off the ideas introduced in the rough 
from Italy and France by Wyatt and Sur- 
rey and others Yet 


“Anatomy usually 80 
the 


the 


not 
classed, on much 

Such 
“The English 
contributed 
Professor Neil- 
English Litera- 
useful pur- 
are indi- 
lation 


are 
virtues 
Lyric” 
Prof 


son's 


by 


ture Serve a 
pose 

cated, 
of 


places 


appre« 
to fix 
scheme; and, 


their 


above is taste. 
amount of 


that the plan 


vast 


series of a 


have 
space from 
and 


Elizabethan 


than 


scarcely 


more 


ARQ 


a dozen pages are given to Sidney, Spenser, 


and Shakespeare together The religious 

riters of the following age are touched 
on most briefly, and Wordsworth, though 
req ] mentioned, receives but three 
‘ f pages of solid treatment One or 
two ha been noted Sidney's death 
is ref the year 1588, and why Séve 
for Mauri Scéve? 

Judged by the general run of social 
stud! vith which our day is familiar, te- 
flections of a Beginning Husband” (Har- 
per), by Edward Sanford Martin, pictures 
a world of mild problems. It is cast in quasi 
fictional form rhough Peregrine and Cor- 
lelia risk marriage on sixty dollars a week, 
there is no fear that they will come to 
vant. Benign and wealthy parents on both 
ile it back and watch the opening strug- 
gl only waiting until the advent of little 

| shall give them a legitimate excuse 
to relax their purse-strings Yet within 
t limited sphere there are many ques- 
tlor to be lecided, and here the author 
plies his tender satire With what shall 
you vrread your board when you “have to 
invite so many people who have had too 
much to eat and are trying to get thin’? 

Promotion as a friend told Peregrine, 

ometh neither from the East nor the 
West, but from the cemetery.” Yet Per- 
egrine is inclined to think that in the long 
run character counts, and “character Is a 
very expensive product, and hardly to be 
had at the ten-cent store, where we and 
our contemporaries are prone to go for it.” 
Parents of an only child will probably 
ympathize with the remark that “it is just 
as easy to raise six children as one,” be 

ise one takes up all your time, and six 
can't do more loth Cordelia and Pere- 
grine are pleased over their growing list 
invitations to dinner, yet these leav 
them little time “to read up anything good 
to 1 uttered through the book are 
issior of labor unions, politics, high- 
ducation for women, and the like, all 
‘ tall onducted 

rhe second Bulletin and Review of the 
i il helley Memorial, Rome, contains 

eral t itions of general interest 

her al two ftacsimiles—ot fragments 
the manuscript of “Lamia,” and of a 
] on-Guiccioli paper; a half-tone of Sev 

i's patheti epia drawing of Keats on 

deathbed reproductions of two pages 


Hazlitt Characters of Shakespeare's 
lays with Keats's notes Severn's por 
trait of helley in Rome; and the copy ol 
in engraving by Pinelli depicting a night 

irial in the Protestant Cemetery, Rome 
Among the articles are “How Shelley Ap 
proached the Ode to the West Wind,” by H 
Huxton Forman, and “On the First Two 
Lines of Epipsychidion, by A. de Bosis 
ome Keata volumes now in America are 
described by Mr. R. Underwood Johnson; 
Mi H. Nelson Gay gives an historical 
sketch of the Protestant Cemetery—a paper 
snnpotated with his characteristic care; 
and Sir Rennell Rodd, the British Am 


Gay edits the Bul 
graves of Shelley and 
Keat Mrs. Leigh Hunt's 
ippublished diary, for five weeks In the au 
1822, refers to the Hunts’ journey 
to join Mra. Shelley at 
Letters from Hunt to W. W. Story, Keats's 
t bank account, and various other per 
tinent topics fill a sheaf of sherter articles 


who with Mr 
the 


preserved 


bassador, 
tells 


were 


letin, how 


tumn of 


m Pisa Genoa 
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A catalogue of the second thousand’ works 
added to the library of the memorial takes 
80 pages, and will, with its predecessor, be 
welcome to bibliographers. These quarto 
bulletins are models, worthy of the inter- 
national memorial by the Spanish Steps; 
and as the interest in Keats, Shelley, and 
their group is perennial, the bulletins are 
certain to be prized more and more. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co.) 


Any one who has associated with scholars 
interested in the humanities will be likely 
to have heard certain objections raised to 
the present form and editing of the Loeb 


Classical Library (Macmillan). Some of 
the Greek volumes have been printed in 
a type and on a paper outrageous to the 
eye; the adoption of verse translations is 
pretty widely deplored, since probably the 
first and most important service desired 
is ease in finding the precise meaning of 


an unusual word or a tangled sentence of 
the original; and, lastly, some of the au- 
thors might be annotated a little more 
freely without much increasing the labor 
of the editor and to the great benefit of 
the ordinary reader. In the latest addi- 
tion to the Library all of these faults are 
still though in varying degrees. 
Two out of the four have now 
appeared of Horace White’s clear and ex- 
cellent version of “Appian’s Roman His- 
tory.” One volume of F. Storr’s “Sophocles” 
is also added to the section in green. So 
far as the printing goes, this is a marked 
the Euripides, which in 


apparent, 
volumes 


improvement on 


one of the volumes ran to 600 pages and 
necessitated paper so transparent as to fa- 
tigue the eyes. But the type in the 
Sophocles is still a little crowded. Mr. 
Storr’s translation is in metre; the dia- 
logue is rendered closely and with con- 
siderable spirit; but the choral passages 
are, as a rule, somewhat flat (the diffi- 
culty of reproducing them is, we admit, 
enormous), and at times depart so far from 
the original as to render little or pain- 
ful service to the lagging reader of the 
Greek. The “Bucolic Poets” of J. M. Ed- 


monds is in prose, with the Amcbean and 


more lyrical parts in various metres. Mr. 
Edmonds has manifestly lavished much 
pains on his task, and has turned cut 
an accomplished piece of work. He has 
used archaic phrases with a good deal of 
taste, and his lyrics really move; yet 
again it must be remembered that very 


the volume for the 
English alone, and some, we fear, who no 
doubt ought to know more Greek, will find 
it a slow match the original 
with the translation. The “Argonautica” 
has been turned into good honest prose by 
R. C. Seaton, and that is as it should be. 


few readers will open 


business to 


The general editors of the Library should 


understand very speedily that, so far as 
the Greek authors go, without a clear 
page of type and a use of simple prose, 
the whole undertaking will fail of its 
magnificent promise. One Latin author 


also appears in the recent issue, the first 
volume of “Cleero’s Letters to Atticus.” 
The translation by EB. O. Winstedt is live- 
sufficiently literal, erring at times, 
by an overstraining after jocu- 
Mr. 


ly and 
possibly, 
larity 


more liberal in this respect. 


fulness. 


Winstedt adds an occasional) 


explanatory note, and might with profit be gives large credit to the Greek contribution, 


The Library| but it seems strange that he must needs 


To the originator of the project 
one might say, as Cicero wrote at the end 
of a letter to Atticus: “Bibliothecam 
mihi tui pinxerunt. . .. Eos’ velim 
laudes.” 


The series of delivered at Co- 
lumbia in 1911 by ten classical scholars has 
been issued by Lemcke & Buechner in a 
volume with the title, “Greek Literature.” 
The result is a reasonably complete expo- 
sition of the subject. It might be 
urged that one more lecture could have 
found a place in the series before the at- 
tention was shifted to the Greco-Roman 
development. The Hellenistic period is 
well provided for, in its purely literary as- 
pect, by Prof. Henry W. Prescott, but the 
career of Greek on its own ground, down, 
at least, to the age of Justinian, claims a 
hearing. Lucian and Plutarch certainly 
have a place in any comprehensive survey. 
Prof. Paul Shorey’s introductory lecture is 
a shining propyleum. In it an intimate 
interpretation of Greek thought is seen 
through the perspective of a catholic reali- 
zation of other literature. Even his strong 
personal equation is a pleasing stimulant, 
especially when his arbitrary judgment is 
counteracted later as, for example, by Prof. 
J. R. Wheeler’s sympathetic treatment of 
Euripides in his clear presentation of the 
Greek spirit as transmitted by the three 
great tragedians. Prof. H. W. Smyth gives 
not only a worthy account of Homer, but 
follows the triumphal progress of Epic 
Poesy through Europe. In catching up the 
scattered rays from the broken prism of 
Lyric poetry, Prof. E. D. Perry succeeds 
well, and especially with the most diffi- 
cult part. He takes the nobler view of 
Sappho, botu of her character and of her 
poetry. To Bacchylides he accords scant 
and, it may seem to some, inadequate con- 
sideration. A fresh and convincing ac- 
count of the rise and progress of Greek 
Comedy is given by Prof. Edward Capps. Of 
the new comedy he neatly says: ‘“‘The mir- 
ror held up to nature is no longer a con- 
cave mirror.” As the opinion of a profes- 
sional diagnostician Greek scholars will 
welcome the tribute paid by Prof. F. J. B. 
Woodbridge to Greek philosophers, when he 
says: “There may be greater philosophi- 
cal conceptions than those which the Greeks 
have left us, but I know not where they 
are unless they are in the future.” 


lectures 


Where so much is given minor criticism 
seems ungracious, but it would have been a 
welcome addition if Prof. Bernadotte Per- 
rin, an expert upon Plutarch, could have 
brought Biography within his province and, 
whatever Xenophon’s demerits as a histo- 
rian, we demur at the writer's curt dis- 
missal of the author of the “Anabasis” as 
an “agreeable dilettante,” and regret, too, 
the exclusion of Polybius from considera- 
tion. And in Prof. F. Smith’s enthu- 
siastic and generally adequate apprecia- 
tion of Greek oratory we miss a more con- 
crete presentation of the present-day value 
of Ism@us. The title of the last lecture, like 
the first, invites generalization. Prof. Gon- 
zalez Lodge distinguishes with critical acu- 
men between the purely Latin and the 
Greek elements in Roman literature. He 


c. 


is performing a notable service to educa-| assume the defensive for anything so regal, 


tion, and may prove of even greater use- 


so self-contained, as the great Roman lit- 
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erature, and it is even repellent to find, 
on the closing page of just this series, the 
exclamation: “Greek literature remained 
always to the Roman his most dearly 
prized slave, but still his slave”! Cicero, 
Lucretius, and Horace knew better, and 
Homer was no more Virgil's slave than 
Virgil was Dante's. 

Under the title “Economic Utilization of 
History” (Yale University Press) Prof. Hen- 
ry W. Farnam has collected a number of ad- 
dresses and articles which find their unity 
ir a plea, running through them all, for a 
better social vision and a more enlightened 
and scientific handling of our many social 
problems. Of most interest, because of their 
rather original treatment, are the first two 
chapters, concerned with the methods to be 
employed in economic investigation. Three 
considerations are emphasized in this dis- 
cussion: a systematic extension of methods 
of investigation and analysis in which there 
shall be greater coédperation between the 
various agencies at work, a more 
scientific handling of the material accumu- 
lated with the aim of arriving at generali- 
zations that shall have the dignity of scien- 
tific laws, and the importance of utilizing 
the vast amount of material in 
the history of our own country. With this 
goes a much needed warning to the econ- 
omist to be on his guard against allowing 
his present vogue to encourage dilettantism. 
Later chapters discuss purposes and meth- 
ods of labor legislation, and indicate the 
shortcomings in our present practice. To 
economic pathology, a subject that has been 
too much neglected by economists in the 
past, the author urges the application of 
the experimental method. He includes in 
this designation human degeneracy, 
haustion of 


now 


economic 


ex- 
natural resources, and diseased 
Of especial interest 
growing 


governmental systems. 
is his discussion of our slowly 
concern over the problem of “posteritism,” 
which has to do with the preservation of 
the race and the maintenance of its quality. 
“Socialism has emphasized the injustice of 
many of our social institutions. Posteritism 
points out our shortsightedness.” 


The death is reported from Cambridge, 
Eng., of the Rev. W. G. Searle, in his eigh- 
ty-fifth year. He wrote the history of 


Queens’ College, ‘“Onomasticon Anglo-Saxon- 
a “Catalogue of the 
the Fitzwilliam Mu- 


compiled 


MSS. 


icum,” and 
Illuminated 


seum.” 


of 


Sir Tatton Sykes died on Sunday in Lon- 
don. He born in 1826, and was the 
author of “Sidelights of the War,” 1900, and 
“The New Reign of Terror in France,” pub- 


was 


lished three years later. 

Our attention is called to the death early 
Prof. Henriette Louise Thé- 
rése Colin, since 1904 head of the French 
department of Wellesley College. She held 
the degree of master of arts from Leland 
Stanford Junior University and the Ph.D. 
trom the University of Pennsylvania. Mad- 
ame Colin studied in Paris, Florence, and 
Rome, and had been decorated by the 
French Government with the insignia of 
Officier d’Académie; later of Officier de I'In- 
struction Publique. 


Erich Schmidt died last week in Berlin, 
where he had been rector of the University 
and a professor. He was born at Jena in 
1853. After teaching philology and the his- 


last month of 


tory of literature in Wirzburg, Strassburg, 


'and Vienna, he became for a time the di- 
rector of the Goethe Archives at Weimar, 
and then was appointed successor of W. 
Scherer as professor of the German 
guage and literature at the University of 
Berlin. his books relate to 
Goethe, among them the well-known “Rich- 


lan- 


Several of 


ardson, Rousseau und Goethe.” His “Les- 
sing” is the standard biography of that 
writer 

Alice Maud Meadows, who died on Mon- 
day at Red Hill, a few miles from London, 
had some reputation as a writer of verse 
and fiction. When she was only fourteen 


years of age,her first story was accepted by 


the Surrey Comet Among her novels are 
“The Romance of a Madhouse,” “Out from 
the Night,” “The Eye of Fate,” “One Life 
Between,” “The Moth and the Flame,” “The 


Infatuation of Marcella,” and “An Innocent 


Sinner.” 


Science 





The Applications of Logic. By A. T. Rob- 


inson. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.20. 


It is a platitude beloved of college 
presidents and other official optimists 
over our educational situation, that one 
of the chief benefits to be derived from 
a college training consists in the ac- 
quisition of the power to think compe- 
tently for one’s self. To develop such a 
power should assuredly be the primary 
intellectual aim the colleges. Yet 
surprisingly little is, as a rule, done to 
adjust educational means directly and 
intelligently to this end. We pour upon 
our undergraduates vast masses of his 
torical, linguistic, and scientific infor- 
mation, some part of which we require 
them, under the plan of term-examina- 
tions, to retain for a few 
no longer; we do something, probably, 
to improve taste and cultivate the pow- 
of enjoying literature; and be- 
stow enormous pains, though for the 
most part with disappointing results, in 
an attempt to impart some rudiments of 
the art of writing English. 
cern ourselves with the art of thinking 
in a much more casual The 
freshman, however much distracted by 
the noisy sideshows of the campus, can 
hardly avoid recognizing that he has a 
great many facts to “learn,” and that 
he is also expected to acquire and ex- 
hibit—when dealing with his English 
instructors—a certain degree of correct- 
ness and skill in the use of his own lan- 
guage. 
he so generally and clearly understands 
that his business also is to learn to 
think in a critical, orderly, and work- 
man-like fashion, to acquire correctness 
and skill in the use of his own reason. 

Courses in English composition usually 
give some training of this sort, but they 
give too little and they are often pre- 
occupied more with rhetoric than with 
logic. Courses in formal logic should 


of 


months—and 


er we 


Sut we con- 


manner. 





But it is questionable whether | 
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have for their principal function the 
production of a habit of analytical 
thinking and of intellectual circumspec- 
tion; but as usually given, they are en- 
cumbered with scholastic baggage, and 
are far too brief to produce the effect o! 
habituation in which 

tial usefulness. Other 
guages, in natural d 
cially in economics, give a good deal of 
valuable exercise in methodical and self- 
critical thinking; but they give 
sentially as a by-product. The 
reaction against the doctrine of “tf 
discipline” leads some teachers 
pose that training in careful and 
rect thinking comes best as a by 
uct, 


o! 
lies their poten- 


courses, lan- 


ih 


science, an espe- 


this es- 


present 


or 
prod 
But it would be easy to show that 
this conclusion is a mistaken inference 
from a true premise. Not teaching 
of logic, indeed, but the cultivation of 
logicality, should be both a by-product 
of most other courses of collegiate stud) 
and also the object directly aimed at in 
no inconsiderable part of the student's 
work. 

Mr. little book is signifi- 
cant as a sign of a growing apprecia- 
tion of all this; and it is likely to ren 
der genuine 


the 


Robinson's 


service towards bringing 
about a change of emphasis in English 
courses for freshmen from 


logic, from the problems of 


rhetoric to 
expression 
to the problems of actual truth and con- 
sistency. Though the book at a number 
of points is open to criticism, and needs 
supplementation from other sources, as 
a whole it should have begin- 
ning undergraduate the extremely val- 
uable effect of 
self-consciousness, of giving him a good 
general notion 


e 


of mind” means, and of 


upon the 


awakening his logical 


of what “a logical habit 
stimulating in 
him some desire to acquire skill jn the 
art of thinking, and perhaps even som: 
‘apacity for feeling shame when 

hibits ineptitude in that art. The 
contains a large amount of material 
usually well selected, for “exercises” in 
the analysis of arguments and expos! 
tions. In these not the least part of its 
usefulness should consist: 


book 


for, just be- 
cause training in the application of log 
ic is chiefly a process of habit-forming, 
its two principal methods should be the 
constant critical analysis of arguments 
of all sorts—arguments which peopl 
have actually used, on subjects pertinent 
to the student’s other studies or to his 
everyday interests—and the frequent 
and long-continued production the 
student of original written exercises in 
proof, inference, and the analysis of 
problems, which exercises are thereafter 
subjected to searching critical analysis 
in conferences between student and in- 
structor. It may be added that Mr. Rob 
inson’s book is not least logical in 
minding the student of the subject that 
logic has its Hmits. 


by 


re- 


Ginn & C are bringing out this season 


‘School and Home Gardens,” by W. H. D. 


o 
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Meier, and “Agronomy: Practical Gardening 
Willard N, Clute. 


for High Schools,” by 
who is delivering 
Yale, will publish 


the Yale 


Sir William Osler, now 
the 


the sul 


Lectures at 


f them 


Silliman 
through 


tance o 


University Pres 


Putnams announ th following science 


books from the Cambridge University Press: 


Papers set in the Mathematical Tripos, 
Part I, in the University of Cambridge, 
1908-19 and “Vegetation of the Peak 
Distri (Southern Pennines), by C. E. 
Moss 

No cartographic work of recent years 
deserves higher praise than the “Atlas of 
Finland with its two volumes of expla- 
natory text, revised from an earlier edition 
ind published in French by the Geograph 
ical clety of Finland at Helsingfors. Its 

nt are remarkable in variety, em- 
bracing physical and geological features, 
limat lata ciological, economic, and 
b ne il problem The coloring of 
har i o wel yned that they are a 
pleasure to th ind not an offence to 
that itive organ i i too often the 
it tatistical atlases. It is not too 

t h te iy that a view of tl Atlas, with 
cor ltation o e text when desired, will 
I iny previ stock of in 

ati ibout Finland, and will at tl 

" j | i a hi for t 

! nli nent of that far 

1 ry whi 4 too olten oO 
] “W n ring tl ivilized area 
‘ the ‘ id 

I la t nt ) he “Bulletin of the 
It ial Wat jua Investigation Com 
mittee of Japan (Tokio, Februar; 1913), 
dl " recent variations of sea-level in 
Japan and Ital is indicated by a com 
parison of accurate mareograph records at 
various coastal stations for the past fifteen 
years. For Japan the conclusion is that the 
islands, which form an at onvex to the 
deep Vlacifi and onceave to the shallow 

i iJ in i probably th result of 
{ ire from th itinental or interior 
ich ind that the effects of this pressure 
ure still recognizable in somewhat Irregu- 
lar changes of level and in frequent earth- 
jual More stations and longer records 
al idently needed before the questions 
tl raised un be settled. For Italy it is 
inferred that th mall changes of level 
thus det ted are associated with the Mes- 
ina-Regglo earthquake of 1908; the straih 
sused by warping of the earth's crust hav- 
ing produced a crack beneath the stralt 
etween the two cit that uffered most 
from the resulting shock 

As one of the House and Garden-Mak- 
ing Booka (McBride, Nast & Co.), has been 
issued = Mr Willlam Tricker’s “Making 
a Water-Garden.” The size of this tiny vol- 
ume does not allow full consideration of 
the subject, but in ite Iimits it is excel 
lent. It considers chiefly the planting of 
small artificial poola with aquatic plants, 
mostly water-lilles, and briefly discusses 


their preparation, maintenance, and protec- 
tion The photographs and the text preach 
that a small water garden is both attractive 
(which inexpensive (which 
had not After our recent 
droughty summers it is worth knowing that 
for these gardens no greater dally supply 
than that which will) 


we knew) and 


we supposed). 


of water is needed 
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offset evaporation. 
especially if cold, appears to he detri- 
mental to the plants. Goldfish are necessary 
to kill the larv@ of the mosquito, but they 
add to the attractiveness of the garden. The 
little book will encourage better knowledge 
of aquatic plants and their uses. 


William Morris Fontaine, for more than 
thirty years professor of geology and nat- 
ural history at the University of Virginia, 
is dead in Charlottesville. fre was born in 
1835, and served in the Confederate army. 
Several scientific papers bear hss name. 

Dr. Francis Parker KinnicuXt died sud- 


denly last Friday evening @ “the home of 
1 fellow physician in New York, where he 
had just read a paper on “Oral Sepsis.” He 
was born in Worcester, Mass., in 1846, and 
graduated from Harvard in 1868. Three 
years later he took his medical degree from 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons. In 
1905 he became joint editor with Dr. N. B. 
Potter of “Sahli’s Clinical Diagnosis.” He 
was president of the Association of Ameri- 
1906-07; a member of the 
American Medical Association of New York, 
the New York Academy of Medicine, the 
Ameri Museum of Natural History, and 
the Children’s Aid Society. 


in Physicians, 


an 


i trustee ol 


Drama 





It perhaps futile to against an 
obsession, and one marvels at the patience 
the late Andrew in his 
Bacon, the Un- 
unravelled the 
and absurdities the Ba- 

The book, which was the 
author's pen, dedicated to 
“in memory of an old prom- 
in at the time of Lang's 
had had 


proofs 


is argue 


with which Lang, 


Shakespeare, and Great 


known” (Longmans), has 


contradictions of 
heresy. 
its 
Furness, 
It 
ith, but 


n the 


conian 
last 


Dr 


from is 

was 
he 

first 


ise type 


cde correct 
Nevertheless, there 
no reason to believe that he would have 
material changes in the work. It 
reasoned throughout, and we 
observed no inaccuracies in the cita- 

The book takes the form, in the 
main, an argument against the works 
of G who, while rejecting 
the general supposition that the actor, Wil- 


no time to 
is 
made any 
is carefully 
have 
tions. 
ol 


G. Greenwood, 


liam Shakespeare, was the author of the 
plays, neither affirms nor denies that they 
were the productions of Bacon. He is con- 
tent to regard them as the work of a 


Great Unknown, whose features, however, in 


the later developments of his theory, come 


to bear a singular resemblance to those of 
Bacon The particular sect of heretics 
whom Greenwood represents is dubbed by 
Lang “the Anti-Willlams.” The whole thing 
seems to us, in Lang's phrase, “like the 
dream of a child,” and we rather wonder 
that he should have been willing to give 
so much time to its refutation. He takes 
up, however, seriatim, the usual empty 
objections which the Baconians have urged 
against the Shakespearean authorship of 
the plays, and which, for the most part, 


are based on a complete disregard for the) 
differences that distinguished the Eliza- 
bethan age from our own—especially in! 
matters pertaining education and au-| 
thorship 
way, we heard advanced a few years ago 
by a fervent Baconian, the old sexton of! 


to 
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In fact, running water, 


St. Michael’s (near St. Albans), where Ba- 
con lies buried—namely, that no mere play- 
er could have had the knowledge of kings 
and noble personages which the plays ex- 
hibit. But, as Lang observes, Shakespeare’s 
characters, drawn from such circles, show 
nothing of the tone and manners of court- 
ly society that is not purely poetic and 
conventional. 


A large part of Mr. Lang’s book has an 
interest aside from the particular con- 
troversy with which it is connected—for 
instance, the observations on Shakespeare's 
classical knowledge, such as it was, and 
the means by which he acquired it; also 
on the meagreness of tradition concerning 
the poet in the late seventeenth century, 
which, as our author remarks, is nothing 
out of the ordinary. Especially important 
are the pages that relate to Greene's fa- 
mous attack on “Shake-scene” in his 
“Groatsworth of Wit,” and to the preface 
of the First Folio edition of the plays. 
Contrary to the common interpretation, 
Lang denies that Greene makes any ref- 
erence in the above-mentioned passage to 
Shakespeare's employment of revising the 
plays of other men, the dramatist’s griev- 
ance being merely that an actor who put 
forth great pretensions as a playwright 
was now about to deprive of their occupa- 
tion the authors who, although not actors 
themselves, had hitherto supplied the com- 
with plays. As regards the First 
Folio preface (which he is inclined to 
accept as Ben Jonson’s work), Lang de- 
fends the editors from the charge of any 
intentional untruthfulness in their decla- 
ration as to the “divers stolne and surrep- 


panies 


titiouS copies” (of the plays) which they 
now offer “cur’d and perfect of their 
limbes.” We would call attention also to 


the plutes (page 180) of the Carew monu- 
in the church at Stratford, as it 
actually is and as it appears in Dugdale’s 
“History of the Antiquities of Warwick- 
shire” (1656). The comparison brings out 
clearly the gross inaccuracy of Dugdale’s 
illustrations. The point is of importance, 
since Greenwood has made much of the dis- 
crepancy between the Shakespeare monu- 
ment at Stratford, as we see it to-day, and 
the representation of it in Dugdale’s 
work, the poet in the latter appearing, as 
Lang remarks, “a gloomy hypochondriac or 
lunatic, clasping a cushion to his abdo- 
men.” Altogether, it is evident from this 
book that the hand of the author had not 
lost its cunning up to the end. 


ment, 


Failures continue to be frequent on the 
London stage, and some of the theatrical 
writers complain of the fickleness of public 
taste, but a simpler explanation of the trou- 
ble seems to be that only a small pro- 
portion of recent productions have had any 
substantial merit. Plays of good quality do 
not often lack patronage. Not a critic was 
very enthusiastic “The Inferior Sex” 
at the London Comedy, and it is not alto- 
gether surprising to hear of its withdrawal 
after a run of two weeks. It has been re- 
placed by John Galsworthy’s “Strife,” with 
Norman McKinnel once more in his old part 
of John Anthony. 


over 


Ethel Irving has encountered bad luck in 
her first experience in management at the 
London Globe. Her opening plece, the 


One of these objections, by the “Vanity” of Ernest Denny, has come to 
She is replacing it with a 
“Lady Frederick,” 


speedy grief. 


revival of the of W. 
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Somerset Maugham, one of the most popu- 
Jar of recent comedies. It is five years 
since this piece was seen in London, so it 


ness. 
nearly five hundred times. 
ported again by C. M. Lowne and several 
of her former associates. 


It appears that Rudyard Kipling’s play, | 


“The Harbcur Watch,” just produced in the 
Royalty Theatre, London, has nothing to do 
with his story, “The Bonds of Discipline,” 
although several of the principal charac- 
ters of the latter are reintroduced in new 
eonditions. 

Miss Horniman’s company, from _ the 
Gaiety Theatre, Manchester, will begin a 
three weeks’ season in London at the Court 
Theatre cn Monday, May 12. Performances 
of the following six plays will be given: 
“The Whispering Well,” by F. H. Rose, with 
music by J. H. Foulds; “Jane Clegg,” by 
St. John G. Ervine; “The Pigeon,” by John 
Galsworthy; “Nan,” by John Masefield; 
“Elaine,” by Harold Chapin, and “Pru- 
nella,” by Laurence Housman and Granville 
Barker. Several one-act plays will also be 
given, some of them for the first time. 

In a letter to the London Times, Sir 
Herbert Tree writes: 


In reference to the Censorship debate, it 
seems to me that the resolution passed in 
the House of Commons (in favor of the 
abolition of the Censorship) was one of 
pious misapprehension of the conditions that 
govern the theatre. It is precisely because 
we desire freedom for the drama that we 
prefer the intelligent autocracy of the Lord 
Chamberlain to the inevitable tyranny of a 
mob-led “common informer.” This opinion 
is, I believe, held by nearly every manager 
in the United Kingdom, by the vast ma- 
jority of actors, and by many of our distin- 
guished authors. Were the stage to be sub- 
jected to police interference after produc- 
tion, there would be no end to the indigni- 
ties and inconveniences to which authors 
and actors would be exposed. Innumerable 
gelf-appointed censors would arise, who 
would add a new terror to a first night 
at the theatre. Such a state of things would 
necessarily render managers more timid in 
the presentation of plays. At present, the 
responsibility is thrown upon the Lord 
Chamberlain. It may be that injustice has 
been done in past times in the adminis- 
tration of the Censorship, but there is good 
reason to think that a wider and more tol- 
erant policy obtains in the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office of to-day, and among the per- 
manent officials of that department. And 
assuredly epicures who prefer their drama 
“high” are catered for by private societies, 
under whose auspices such plays can con- 
veniently be heard in camera. 
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The Interpretation of Piano Music. By 
Mary Venable. Boston: Oliver Ditson 
Co. $1.25. 

The Growth of Music. By H. C, Colles. 
New York: Henry Frowde. 
When Richard Wagner wrote 

“music is inconceivable without 


that 
mel- 


ody” he little suspected that thirty years 
after his death there would be active 
several prominent composers who virtu- 
ally taboo melody. While professionals 
are paying some attention to these cu- 
bists in the tonal world, music lovers 
go on enjoying the melodious inspira- 


tions of the classical and romantic mas- 


ters. Nay, not content with relishing 


‘the more obvious melodies, they seek 
will return with a certain amount of fresh- | 


Miss Irving has played the title part | 
She will be sup- | 


| readings. 


more and more for those that are en- 
tangled contrapuntally. How to Find 
a Hidden Melody is the title of the 
most important chapter in Mary Vena- 
ble’s book. With the aid of excerpts 
from various compositions printed in 
such a way that the notes that should 
be emphasized stand out conspicuous- 
ly, she gives many valuable hints 
as to correct and interesting musical 
All musical notation is mere- 


lly suggestive, leaving much to read be- 


tween the lines, and what adds to the 
uncertainty is that the printers have 
often been careless in regard to follow- 
ing copy. “I have passed no less than 
the whole forenoon, as well as yesterday 
afternoon, in correcting these two 
pieces, and I am actually quite hoarse 
from stamping and swearing,” Beethoven 
once wrote. But even when carefully 
corrected, the printed music leaves many 
riddles unsolved. Liszt, Tausig, Biilow, 
Busoni, and many others have done 
much to elucidate the problems of inter- 
pretation, and Dr. Riemann worked out 
an entirely new system of marks for 
phrasing. 

All these things are discussed fully in 
“The Interpretation of Piano Music,” a 
particularly instructive chapter being the 
third, in which it is shown how correct 
playing of piano music could be helped 
by using the bowing signs employed in 
compositions for the violin. No less 
valuable is the chapter on Orchestration 
at the Pianoforte, one of the innumera- 
ble innovations the musical world owes 
to Liszt. While Chopin exhausted the 
idiomatic possibilities of the piano, Liszt 
went beyond him in making it a minia- 
ture orchestra. “When uncertain how 
to interpret a piano passage, it is often 
helpful to think of it as rendered by the 
orchestra,” says the author; and the 
editions of D’Albert, Biilow, and others 


often contain directions like these: 
“Here imitate the tone of a flute”; “imi- 
tate the sound of harmonics on the 
harp”; “like a brass band”; “quasi- 


“sound C—F shrill like 
at b like a drum 


clarinetto”; a 


trumpet call here; 
beat.” 

For the procuring of such effects a 
thorough mastery of the of the 
pedals is necessary, and to these, there- 
fore, a long chapter is with 
copious references to the labors of oth- 
ers in this field. Every conservatory girl 
now knows the utter absurdity of the 
remark of Moscheles that “a good pian- 
ist uses the pedals as little as possible.’ 
Rubinstein, on the contrary, declared 
that “the pedal is the soul of the piano,” 
indispensable at every moment; while 


use 


devoted, 


Chopin declared that “the correct em- 
ployment of the pedal is a study for 
In speaking of Chopin's tempo 
Paderew- 


life.” 
rubato, the author refers to 
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'ski’s chapter on it, in “Success in 


Music,” as the most scholarly discus- 
sion of this subject which has appeared 
in print; yet she repeats the ludicrous 
old notion that “there should be no 
rubato in the left hand’—a notion 
which Paderewski utterly demolished 
in that chapter. 

Admitting that “musical history can- 
not be taught from a book,” Mr. Colles 
nevertheless has written a history of 
music. It is, however, a book of only 
160 pages, and no attempt is made to 
include all of even the great names of 
men and works. A small selection has 
been made of a few of the salient works 
by a few of the greatest men, and the 
author tries to trace the growth of musi- 
cal technique by means of them. Ex- 
cept in the early chapters, those works 
chiefly are discussed which people are 
likely to hear at concerts, in church, or 
at home. A useful feature of the book 
is an appendix to each chapter in which 
reference is made to cheap collections of 
songs or pieces illustrating the styles of 
different epochs and countries. The book 
as a whole is suggestive, and not diffi- 
cult to read. 





One of the most interesting events of the 
at the 
There 
whether he 
as 


past season was the concert given 
Metropolitan Arturo Toscanini 
much curiosity know 
be equally satisfactory 
ductor of symphonies and tone poems. Re- 
ports from abroad his activity in 
concert halls differed; some spoke of bril- 
liant others of 
His Metropolitan concert 
disappointment. His 
“Faust” was 


by 
was to 


would a con- 


as to 


successes, disappointments 
certainly 
conception of Wag- 
superficial; it lacked 
gloom as well as depth. Strauss’s “Till Eu- 
lenspiegel’s Merry Pranks” under his 
neither brilliant nor it 
was simply commonplace. The only satis- 
factory of the 
the last movement of 
symphony In this he 
of trained choir, with 
he one of the 
ances of that great 
But the three 
movements preceding 


was a 


ner’s 


was, 
baton, humorous; 
whole concert was 
ninth 
advantage 
of which 


feature 
Beethoven's 
had the 
the aid 
stirring perform- 
heard 
instrumental 
read without 
any proper regard for the tempo. 


a 
gave most 

movement ever 
here purely 


it were 


Puccini recently travelled all the way 
from Pisa to London to witness the revival 
of “The Light That Failed.” He wished to 
see if it be suitable for operatic 
purposes, so, if he could get Mr 
Kipline’s permission to use it After the 
fall of the had a chat with 
Forbes Robertson, “to whom,” says a Lon- 
“he communicated the par- 
interesting fact that he had five 
produced shortly.” This 
“will be wel- 
musical 


would 
and, if 


curtain he 
don journal, 
ticularly 
operas to be 
statement, the 
comed with 
~ Skepticism 
enthusiasm. 


new 
adds, 
by 
perhaps 


writer 
ama- 
better 


enthusiasm 


teurs. is a 


Inasmuch as six 
the composition of 
“Madama Butterfly” and “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” it is not Iikely that Puccini 
has since 1919 composed five new operas. 


than 
years elapsed 


word 


between 


f all concertos for the 
in G minor. It 


The most popular o 


violin is Max Bruch’s, 
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surpassed even the favorite one by 
The manuscript of this con- 
for $5,000. Dr. Bruch is 
old, his 
rder closely on poverty. 
ed by 


ohn. 
for sale, 
fi years and circum- 
A com- 
Constantin von Stern- 
prominent 
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manuscript 


other 
for 
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to the Congressiona! Library, 
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have developed a taste for these charm- 


ing decorative works, which may be said 
to have the same relation to the large 
sculptures of the masters as sketches 
have to finished paintings. The gather- 
ing together of an important collection 
of Renaissance bronzes by Mr. Morgan 
has been the work of but a few years. 
And there has just taken place for the 
first time a public sale of a small but 
well selected collection of bronze statu- 
ettes, that of Mrs. Lydig. When a new 
of art objects makes its appear- 
in the auction-room a sure 
sign that the public to 
appreciate its value. 


class 
it is 
beginning 


ance 


is 


This third volume treats of the great 
Florentine and Venetian masters of the 
sixteenth century, Giovanni da Bologna 
and his large school, Jacopo Sansovino, 
Alessandro Vittoria and others. The 
classification of the followers of Giovan- 
ni da Bologna, the relation to the Ital- 
ian sculptors of some of the northern 
artists who came to work under Giovan- 
ni, the segregation of similar works by 
Sansovino and Vittoria, are some of the 
problems which the author sets out to 
solve with his usual sagacity. It is in- 
teresting to note that examples belong- 
ing to American collections have been 
drawn upon for the illustrations. From 
our Metropolitan Museum the large Ma- 
donna by Jacopo Sansovino, the pur- 
chase of which, four years ago, was the 
starting point of an already important 
collection of bronze statuettes, is repro- 
duced. 

Dr. was the first to call the at- 
tention of the art world this field, 
and it has remained almost exclusively 
He has been the great authority to 
which most of the bronze statuettes of 
the sixteenth century which have come 
into the market the last years 
and which have commanded high prices, 
referred before they have 
been sold. The Italians who used to be 
so sadly behind in the scientific study 
still done no 
bronze statu- 


Bode 


to 


his 


within 


have been 


own have 
research work their 
A few younger men in Germany, 


of their art, 


on 
ettes 
a few in Austria, especially Schlosser, of 
Vienna, and in England Maclagan, who 
the catalogue of the exhibition of 
Italian the Burlington 
Club last year, are about the only ones 


made 
sculptures at 


ho have followed Bode’s lead. 


It is rare to see a man who is no long- 
life full 
able to keep up so splendid an 


er young, and whose is of dis- 
cove 
interest and so searching a curiosity in 
of Together with the 
last volume Italian 
the 
of 


highly prais 


ries, 


art. 
of his 


has issued 


ew flelds 
work on 
book 


Students 


bronzes. he a on 
Itallan majolicas. 
eran had felt that 
ed majolica of Urbino, Fae 


manufacturing 


ariy 
ics the 
nza, and oth- 
of the 


was decorated 


six- 
in a way 
vhich, although admirable in design, 
color, and technique, was after all hard- 


er centres 


teenth century 





‘ly suitable to articles of glazed earth- 


enware intended largely for everyday 
use. It was the work of artists who 
were trying to achieve results which 
can only be achieved in painting by imi- 
tating the portrait and fresco painters 
and by covering plates and dishes all 
over with representations of elaborate 
mythological and allegorical scenes. The 
tendencies of the late Renaissance artist 
who aimed at the close imitation of na- 
ture and thus began what we may call 
photographic realism in art, were fur- 
ther developed by the seventeenth-cen- 
tury masters of the Barocco style, whose 
work is much less valued to-day than it 
was fifty years ago. In the field of 
painting, modern collectors in their ap- 
preciation of the art of the primitives 
respond to the taste, to the ideas, the 
sympathy of our own time. With the 
true scholar’s instinct Dr. Bode felt 
from the first that the appreciation of 
Italian majolica would parallel the ap- 
preciation of Italian painting, and for 
the same reason. That he was right is 
proved by the fact that of late years the 
hitherto unknown Italian majolica of 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
has come to be greatly valued. 

The book has an admirable historical 
introduction, with authoritative present- 
ment and discussion of the subject. The 
illustrations, with their descriptive cap- 
tions, will be easily understood by the 
English-speaking reader and prove ex- 
tremely instructive. Such remarkably 
successful reproductions are rare in 
scientific works; many of them are in 
color, and all are revelations of the early 
phases of the art, especially of Florence, 
but there are also some Carolingian ex- 
amples. The simple shapes and colors 
of thisearly ware have made it possible 
to get colored reproductions which are 
artistic and at the same time so thor- 
oughly faithful that not only the color, 
but the very texture of the pottery is 
Some of the reproductions are 
from private collections, Dr. Bode’s 
own wonderful collection, and that of 
Figdor, of Vienna. Dr. Bode has gen- 
erously presented a few pieces of his 
early fifteenth-century majolicas to the 
Metropolitan Museum, 


the 


given. 


“Fifty Paintings by George Inness” (F. 
Fr. Sherman, $20 net) is a companion vol- 
ume to Elliott Daingerfield’s memoir of In- 
and, like it, is handsomely made and 
limited to 300 copies. The illustrations are 
collotypes of good execution, and the cata- 
indications on the guard-papers are 
title, date, ownership, and di- 
mensions. There is a brief introduction 
Mr. Daingerfield. This album possibly 
not stress adequately Inness’s work 
of the late sixties and seventies, but it af- 
admirable material for the study of 
his mature style. The book would be much 
more useful if provided with the usual text 
of a catalogue raisonné, and at the price 


this service might properly be expected. 


ness 
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limited to 


hy 
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—E 


THE “EUROPEAN WAR ARGUMENT.” 


A week ago our financial markets, af- 
ter having brooded disconsolately for a 
month or more over troublesome fac- 
tors in our home situation, suddenly 
lapsed into a state of renewed alarm 
over European politics. This state of 
mind began on Tuesday of last week, 
wich opened with a dispatch, quoted 
from the London Daily Mail's Vienna 
cable, to the effect that the Austrian 
Government had decided to take into its 
own hands the expulsion of the Monte- 
negrin troops from Scutari. The day 
ended with another dispatch from Lon- 
don, reporting that the Austrian army 
was moving in force towards the Monte- 
negrin frontier. 

In the interval, foreign government 
bonds and other securities had fallen 
on Europe's stock exchanges, and prices 
had broken under heavy selling in New 
York. Wall Street went home rather 
expecting to read in the next morning's 
papers that the Austrian regiments had 
crossed the border; that Germany had 
declared the necessity, under the Triple 
Alliance, of supporting Austria; that 
Russia had announced its decision not 
to tolerate armed interference with a 
Slav state; and that France was pre- 
paring to call out its reserves on the 
frontier of Alsace. 

But not one of these expectations was 
fulfilled. The foreign dispatches in 
Wednesday morning’s newspapers seem- 
ed to prove conclusively that the confer- 
ence of the neutral Powers was holding 
steadfastly together, acting unitedly in 
the common interest. On Thursday, Eu- 
ropean stock exchanges were closed for 
a church holiday, and Wall Street, left 
to do its “reflecting” single-handed, in- 
dulged in a fairly active stampede of 
“bear covering.” 

Europe’s markets on Friday morn- 
ing responded somewhat more hesitant- 
ly than had been expected, and, in addi- 
tion, there began to circulate, on all the 
European markets, those carefully con- 
cocted alarmist dispatches, coming no 
one knew from where or on what au- 
thority, but keeping alive the apprehen- 
sion that, despite the London assurances 
that the Powers were standing together 
and Montenegro yielding, nevertheless 
the Balkan Highlanders might refuse to 
leave Scutari unless dislodged by force, 
or that Austria might do so foolish a 
thing as to march across the border in 
the midst of the peaceful negotiations. 

All this represented a familiar stage 
in the critical last arrangements of | 
diplomacy, and on Monday of the pres- 
ent week, as there was every reason to| 
expect, an official announcement came) 
that the King of Montenegro had yield-! 


‘der Scutari. But the mere fact that ap-| 


prehensions should have reached such a 
pitch brought up again the 
What would have been the actual out- 
come, on the markets and elsewhere, if 
the worst of last week’s misgivings had 
come true? This is not in all respects 
an easy question to answer. For one 
thing, no one can surely say how far 
the decline on the foreign stock ex- 
changes since the first week of October, 
the withdrawal of capital from the mar- 
ket, the hoarding of cash by the Conti- 
nental people, the rise in European bank 
rates, and the world-wide stringency of 
money, themselves the “discount- 
ing” of such a possibility—as a result of 
which, the event would not be received 
with all the financial agitation 
belongs to it. 


were 


which 


It may not be uninteresting to take a 
look at precedent in such a matter as 


a war between first-class European 
states. It is forty-two years since war 
has occurred between such Powers 
Since 1871, Russia has fought Turkey, 
Turkey has fought Greece, Spain has 
fought the United States, England has 


fought the Boers, Russia has fought the 
Japanese, Italy has fought Turkey, and 
the Balkan States have crushed the Ot- 
toman Government. In many of these 
conflicts, one really great European 
Power was engaged; in none of them 


have two such Powers been drawn in. 


| Therefore, it may be interesting to in 


quire what happened, marketwise, at 
the actual outbreak of the Franco-Prus 
sian War in 1870. 
That war, which was actually declar- 
in the middle of July, was unlike 
the great majority of such internation- 
al conflicts, in that it came almost 
without warning. No European stock 
exchange was hinting at such a thing, 
three weeks before Napoleon III declar- 
ed war. On June 30, the French Pre- 
mier, Ollivier, said to the Deputies: 
“In whatever direction we turn our eyes 
we see no irritating question in dis- 
pute, and never at any time has the 
maintenance of peace in Europe been 
better assured.” On the first day of 
July the New York papers were discuss- 
ing as a joke the fact that the Spanish 
crown was being offered in vain to a 
succession of non-Spanish princes. Only 
at the end of the first week in July, 
when the Duc de Grammont, comment- 
ing on the report that Prussia’s candi- 
date had been accepted by the Cortes, 
declared that the French Government 
would never consent to a Hohenzollern 
candidate, did the foreign offices hear 
of possible impending trouble. 


ed 


On July 15 the war broke out. Thus 
it was fairly a bolt from the blue. There 


was a panicky break on the stock ex- 
changes; British consols fell 5 points, 


other European government bonds as 
much as 10 or 11. In a fortnight the 


ed to the Powers and agreed to surren-! Bank of England rate went up from 4 





question, | 






4 Pe > 


per cent. to 6, the Berlin Bank rate to 
8, and on August 13 the Bank of France 
suspended cash payments on its notes. 
Yet that was all. as it be- 
came clear that Great Britain would not 
be drawn into the conflict, the Bank ot 
England in two weeks reduced its rate 
from 6 to 44%. The New York Stock Ex- 
change, after its first panicky break 
the middle of July, grew calm 
and business went on as usual. 
port of $15,000,000 gold to Europe 
temporarily disturbed the situation, and 
the autumn New York money market, in 


As soon 


in 
again, 
An ex 


only 


the words of a contemporary market re 
viewer, “maintained a degree of eas 
quite remarkable for this season of th 
year.” 

The moral of this latest modern in 
stance is just a bit difficult to draw. W 
should actually have an advantage over 
1870, if war were to break out no 
that such an event has been “discount 
ed” this year, as it was not then 
Against this consideration stands th 
vastly greater cost of war to-day. Yet 
that also might be offset by the fact 
that nowadays, even in war, the world 
is accustomed to “think in hundreds of 
millions” where it thought only in mi 
lions during 1870. 
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By ORLAND D. WEEKS, M.A. 


A vigorous overhauling of educa- 
tional ideals to show what sort of 
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By MICHAEL M. SHOEMAKER, Author of 





“The Heart of the Orient,”’ ‘‘Islam 
Lands,"’ ete 12mo With ST JItlustra- 
tions. $2.50 net. By mail, $2.75 


“An admirable book. There is prob- 
ably no other work which covers 
quite the same ground, and in such 
brief compass and clear language de- 


picts the complexity of the life of 
the great Peninsula. In Mr. 
Shoemaker’s personally conducted 


tour we enjoy the advantages of com- 


bining impressionism with the real- 
ism of precise statement of fact, Abun- 
dant excellent illustrations usefully 
supplement the text. In one 


succinct volume we have, probably as 
nearly as it may be accomplished, an 
epitome of India that avoids the 
frigid and desiccated style of the 
guide book.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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A PREFACE TO POLITICS 


WALTER LIPPMANN 


HIS book is an attempt to sift and enrich the reform enthusiasms of 
our time, to give them the background of a critical philosophy, and 
to illumine them with the modern spirit. ‘‘ We live,’’ says Mr. Lippmann, 
“in a revolutionary period and nothing is so important as to be aware of 
it. The measure of our self-consciousness will more or less determine 
whether we are to be the victims or the masters of change. Without phi- 
losophy we stumble along. The old routines and the old taboos are break- 
ing up anyway, social forces are emerging which seek autonomy and 
struggle against slavery to non-human purposes.”’ 


$1.50 net 


THE CIVIC THEATRE 


IN RELATION TO 


THE REDEMPTION OF LEISURE 
\ BOOK OF SUGGESTIONS 
BY 

PERCY MACKAYE 
The Civic Theatre idea implies the conscious awakening of a people 
to self-government in the activities of its leisure. To this end, organiza- 
tion of the arts of the theatre, participation by the people in these arts (not 
mere spectatorship), a new resulting technique, leadership by means of a 
permanent staff of artists (not of merchants in art), elimination of private 
profit by endowment and public support, dedication in service to the 
whole community: these are chief among its essentials and these imply a 

new and noble scope for the art of the theatre itself. 

No issue, political or industrial, before the people to-day exceeds in 
immediate importance or prophetic meaning the problem of public rec- 
reation. New, as the voicing of this issue is in the nation, one may yet, 
with confidence, predict that it will soon rank among the foremost in the 
platforms of social and political campaigns—and be recognized at the seat 
of government—for its need is as dire as the problems of industrialism 
which cause it. 
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At the head of the fiction of the year stands 


The Amateur Gentleman serrert’ rarnot 


A novel that is even greater than “The Broad Highway.” 
“It will be surprising indeed if it does not prove to be one 
of the greatest works of fiction produced in modern times.” 

Springfield Union. $1.40 net. Postpaid, $1.52 


“A ‘best seller’ that is a piece of literature” 


The Happy Warrior A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 


remarkable publication. . . . A best seller that is a 
piece of literature.”—-Chicago Evening Post. 
Eight editions already. $1.35 net. Postpaid, $1.46 
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The Mischief-Maker E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


The prince of story-tellers strikes twelve every time. “In 
“The Mischief-Maker’ Mr. Oppenheim has outdone himself, 
and the reader who cannot enjoy it is hopeless.”—Boston 
Transcript $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.36 


has given 1 we says the Pall Mall Gazette of 


Widecombe Pai alr EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Mr. Phillpotts’s final Dartmoor novel may be unreservedly 
recommended to readers of taste and discrimination as sure 
to delight them by its magic word-painting, racy humor, 
and skilled characterization. $1.35 net. Postpaid, $1.46 
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The most interesting pro-American story of the occupation 
of the Philippines yet issued, furnishing all that the stu- 


dents of our Philippine question need to know for a 
mastery of the subject 
Fully illustrated, 12mo0, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62 
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GEORGE MEREDITH 


A TRIBUTE 
By J. M. BARRIE 

Of this exquisite prose poem The Phila- 
deiphia North American has said: 

“A Tribute to George Meredith, .written 
by J. M. Barrie and put into print by 
Thomas B. Mosher—what a trinity! 

‘Thus it shines In hand-set type—a flower 
of farewell such as one seldom finds in the 
great garden of words; a perfect blossom 
that must be passed along for the joy of all 
those who love what is fine and beautiful 
and true.’’ 

950 copies, exquisitely printed inside of 
red rules, on Van Gelder handmade paper, 
16mo, done up in Japan vellum decorated 
wrappers, slide case, 35 cents net, postpaid. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 














The Passing of Dead Latin 


Palestra is the common-sense in Latin; 
—mamees some 3) pamphiets for class or 
self instruction by figures, cuts, texts on 
subjects of daily life, supported by Roman 
authors; vast vocabulary, no translations; 
reading, writing, speaking exercises; half 
published; $2.50 will bring all issued; com- 
plete $5.00; no samples. ARCADIVS AVEL- 
LANVS, 47 W. 52d St., New York City. 








BINDER FOR THE NATION 


lo receive the current numbers in a convenient 
temporary form. Substantially made, bound 
cloth, with “The Nation” stamped on the side in 
gold. Holds about one volume. Papers easily and 
neatly adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75c. 


THE NATION 20 Vesey Street, N. Y. City 
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JULIUS CAESAR 


Being the Seventeenth Volume tn A New Var- 
jorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by Horace 
Howard Furness, Jr. Cloth. $4.00. Half mo 
rocco, $5.00 Postage extra. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers, Philadelphia. 





A. 8. CLARK, Peekskill, N. Y. A new 
catalogue of second-hand Americana, now 
ready, and will be sent to any address. 








students, and are especially suitable for class adoption. 


Everyman’s Library 


In cloth binding “Such an enterprise is a service to hu- In red leather 


35 cents net manity. It provides entertainment and 70 cents net 
per vol., postpaid, 43c. encourages learning.”’ —Outlook (editorial). per vol., postpaid, 78c. 


| EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Volumes of Especial Interest 

to Teachers of English. 
Homer’s Wiad. Trans. by Lord Derby. 
Homer’s Odyssey. Trans. by Wm. Cowper. 
Virgil’e Aeneid. Trans. by BE. F. Taylor. 
Shakeapeare’s Comedies. 
Shakespeare’s Tragedies. 
Shakespeare’s Historical Plays. Poems and 

Sonnets. 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. 
Goldamith’se Vicar of Wakefield. 
Scott’s Ivanhoe. 
Scott’s Quentin Durward 
Hawthorne’s House of Seven Gables 
Dickens’s David Copperfield. 
Dickena’s A Tale of Two Cities. 
Thackeray’s Henry Esmond, 
Mre. Gaskell’s Cranford 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner. 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island 
Bunyan’s Pligrim’s Progress. 
Spectator, Sir Roger de Coverley 
Franklin’s Autobiography. 
Irving’s Sketch Book 
Macaulay’s Essavs. 2 vols. 
Thackeray's Four Georges and English 
Humorists. 

Lincotn’s Speeches and Select Letters 
Hurley's Lectures and Lay Sermons. 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. 
Gray’s Poems and Letters 
Goldemith’s Poems and Plays 
The Golden Book of Coleridge 
Scott’s Poems and Plays 2 vols 
Byron’s Poems and Plays. 3 vols. 
Matthew Arnold’s Poems. 
Browning's Poems. 2 vols. 

and over 600 more 
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*“EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY,”’ says the New York Times, 
“marks an epoch in the publishing of books. At one-fourth the price of 
the average novel it is possible to procure in this library, a volume of 
the best literature the genius of man has produced, printed on excellent 
paper, in easy readable type, and bound in a form and fashion that is 
at once convenient and esthetically pleasing. This is, of course, high 
praise, but the standard set from the beginning and so admirably main- 
tained calls for nothing less.” 


Practically every volume required for the supplementary 
reading of a very comprehensive course in the history of English litera 
ture is to be found among these attractive volumes. They cover every 
department of literature, and each volume has been supplied with what 
ever introductory matter the reader is liable to need. The student who 
does not acquire a love of good reading by the time he leaves college 
may be a good business machine, but not a “full man,” and he cannot 
be helped to it more easily than by making him acquainted with the 
golden list of this incomparable Library. 


All Teachers are invited ‘to send for the complete classified 


list, with descriptive notes, of the 640 volumes now ready 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


Publishers, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Spaulding ‘& Bryce’s 
ALDINE FIRST LANGUAGE BOOK 


For Third and Fourth Grades 
287 pages, cloth, 48 cents a copy 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


274 pages, cloth, 60 cents a copy 


A new book built on new lines, 
approaching the subject from the 
content rather than the formal 
side. It recognizes the funda- 
mental principles in the training 
of young children by first filling 
the sources from which it is at- 
tempted to draw. 





NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 
27-29 West Twenty-third St., N.Y. 


120 Boylston St., Boston 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 














Something Absolutely New and Unique | 


Theological Books at 2 cents per day, 
25,000 volumes to select from. Send for 
circular of our Lending Library Plan. 


SCHULTE’S BOOKSTORE, 132 E. 23d St., N. Y. 


Six Months Subscription Free 


THE NATION will extend SIX 
MONTHS the term of any sub- 
scriber who sends a name not al- 
ready on our list with remittance for 
the new subscription for one year. 








Retrospections of 
An Active Life 


By JOHN BIGELOW 


Now Ready 
Volume IV, 1867-71; Volume V_ 1872-79 


/ I SHESE two volumes complete one of the richest re- 

















cords of public life in American annals. John 
Bigelow, whose death in 1912 closed a career of 
ninety-two years, was unquestionably one of the most in- 
teresting figures in recent American history. In the first 
three volumes of this work he described his home life in 
Malden, his education, early law and literary work, his 
association with Charles O’Conor, John Van Buren, Samuel J. Tilden, Preston King, ¢ harles 
Sumner, Fitz-Greene Halleck and others, his editorial services on the New York Evening Post, 
of which he was one of the proprietors, and his association with William Cullen Bryant, its 
editor. His first trip to Italy and England is described. _ 
In these two concluding volumes Mr. Bigelow brings his record from 1867 to 1879—that 
after-the-war period which is one of the most vital through which the nation has ever passed. 
SPECIAL OFFER, INCLUDING VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 


Fach volume, net, 84.900; 2 volumes, net, 87.50. Complete set 
of & volumes, including three books previously issued, net, 815.00 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, Garden City, N. Y. 


At all Book-shops and at our own in the New Pennsylvania Station, New York City 














A NEW BOOK BY ELEMENTS OF LATIN 


H. G. WELLS By BARRY C. SMITH, A.B. (Yale) 
The DISCOVERY of the FUTURE Secures mastery of forme essentials of -~ 


rnte t f » ocabulary Lé ] ij 
The author shows that b) utilizing the Intellec- synt —y — y — " ’ note 
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history of the past we may with reasonable cer , ‘ un a0 
| tainty forecast the future. This essay wil! stimulate | Cloth, 368 pages. Illustrated. $1 
thought and provokediscussion. 60c. net ; by mail,65c. | D. C. HEATH & CO., PUBLISHERS 
BW. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth avenue, New York BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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by zeal and missionary spirit. 
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“At McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 





Publishers 





chased from us at advantage- 
ous prices by 


Public Libraries, 
Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers—a more complete 4as- 
sortment than can be found on i 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from li- 
brarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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[OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS NEW PUBLICATIONS 





THE OXFORD BOOK OF VICTORIAN VERSE 
Chosen and edited by Sm ArtHur QUILLER-CovcH. 
CEOWR. Bre, CHER, Wee GOs so cweecleccccccs net $2.00 
Oxford India Paper Edition. 
‘lieth, extra, gilt edges, net $2.75; Persian Morocco, 
reund corners, red under gold edges, net $4.00; half 
SO. ee ih on Wy dcieanneenecemens Fi02 60 400 net $6.00 


By WriLciaM B. Carrns, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 

American Literature in the University of Wisconsin. 

I Ee ae Saree ae ub tale Fe wll hus oleae $1.75 

“IT have looked it over and consider it the most practical book on 
American Literature yet published.’"’—Prof. Lewia Perry, Williams 
College, Williamstown, Maas. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO A SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF THE 
GERMAN VOCABULARY By Aucust Prenn, Ph.D. .75« 


“It is a treasure. For two years I used Dr. Prehn’s notes and 
methods given in hig classes, with the result that my pupils gained 
over four times as large a vocabulary, read six times as many books 
and wrote about ten times as many compositions as the neighboring 
high schools.."—Z. H. Guynn, Principal Ridgefield Public School, 
Ridgefield, N. J. 

By H. Sruart Jones, M.A. With illustrations 

ON er rere eT TT eC Tee $5.00 

It has been thought desirable to deal in this volume only with such 
aspects of Roman life as could be illustrated from material remains, and 
to exclude those which may be adequately studied in manuals unpro- 
vided with Illustrations. 


THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY 
OF CURRENT ENGLISH 


Adapted by H. W. Fowrer and F. G. Fowrer from 

The Oxford English Dictionary. Large Crown 8vo, 

Cloth, $1.00; Thin Paper Edition, Cloth, Indexed, 

$2.00: Half Morocco, Indexed, $2.50; Alaska Seal, 

Limp, Leather Lined, Indexed ................ $3.50 

“Upon the whole, the ‘Concise Dictionary’ may justly be described 
as a miracle of condensed scholarship, and the most satisfactory and 
practical of its kind in the language.’’—N. Y. Evening Sun. 





Rew Volumes in the Orford Series of Standard Autbors 


Cloth. Crown 8vo. 50c. each net 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
EDMUND SPENSER 


Edited by J. C. Smrra and E. pe Seirncourt 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


Including Poems and Versions of Poems now pub- 
lished for the first time. Edited, with Textual and 
Biographical notes, by E. H. CoLeripar 


POEMS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
Containing the Vision of Sir Launfal, A Fable for 
Critics, The Biglow Papers, Under the Willows, and 
other Poems 


POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES 


Excluding the eight Dramas 


THE RING AND THE BOOK BY ROBERT BROWNING 
With an Introduction by Epwarp Dowvpen, and 4 
racsimiles, 


ADAM LINDSAY GORDON’S POEMS 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, 
by F. M. Ross 
5 I I net 50c. each 


THE PAGEANT OF ENGLISH PROSE 
Edited by R. M. Leonarp. Uniform with The Pageant 
of English Poetry. 


KINGSLEY’S HEREWARD THE WAKE 


A New Volume in the Oxford Library of Translation Series 
SELECTED ESSAYS OF PLUTARCH 
Translated with Introduction by T. G. Tucker, 
DP cael heeceatieaakt ake week ibe saan? net $1.00 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 West 32nd Street, NEW YORK 
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“In buying books for our DURELL’S A RITHMETICS 


EFFICIENT — ADEQUATE — PRACTICAL 
Two and Three Book Series 


These books cover the entire ground thoroughly and logically, and 
at the same time provide sufficient work for oral drill and review 


library we are pretty 
much governed by THE 
NATION; by its adver- 
tising as well as its re- 


views.”’ 
—, Librarian, 


PRL PROP LLOLOLOR 


—— Publio Library. without supplementing the text. Their appeal is to the child’ 
his work and his play, and the Notes to Teachers 


own interest 





which accompany the books do much toward aiding the teacher 
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Letters like the above are to make the subject interesting and her teaching effective. 
frequently received by The : 
Nation, in whose columns 
CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
IT PAYS TO 432 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Publishers of School and College Textbooks. 
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BOOKS ; THE GREAT ART GIPT-BOOK OF THE YEAR 
You can always find ART By Auguste Rodin 

; At DUTTON’S ue gg ear ay from the French of Paul Geell by 

r H rs milly Fedden.) With over 100 Illustrations 

As a weekly review of Lit- the latest books; the rare books; in photogravure and half-tone. Bockram, $7.50 

j boo : ‘ net; three-quarter levant, $15.00 net; carringe ed 

Crnrare, Science, Art and illustrated ks of all kinds; cards, ditional. A book which takes its place at once as 

Politics, it reaches the calendars and art novelties. the most important art book in years. It covers 

practically the whole range of art, and abounds tn 

scholar, the student, the 31 West 23d St. memorable analyses of the works of the masters of 

hi e painting and sculpture, ancient and modern. Send 

thinker and the professional ; for deecriptive circular 
man, as well as the homes A CATALOGUE of books and pamphlets on S™®!, Maynard & Co., Publishers, Boston 
of people of intelligence; ; economic, social and . - 
political science now 

all book readers and book ready. H. WILLIAMS, 105 E. 224 St. N. ¥. 10 WEEKS IN EUROPE FOR $300 
buyers. “WHY I AM OPPOSED To SOCIALISM.” go ayy = le Engels mean 
oe papers by 70 leading men and “womes, DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 

E. SILVIN, Box 963, Sacramento, Cal FOURTH AVE. AND 30TH STREET. NEW YORK 
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The Needed Currency Reform. . .. . . . . . AMOS K. FISKE 
Socialism and the State: AFrench View . .. . . JULES ROCHE 
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Reuniting the Church . .. . . . . . The Rev. H. E. FOSDICK 
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Conservation of Fur Seals. . . .. . . . .« GEORGE A. CLARK 
The Menace of Pan-Islamism . .. . . . . «ALBERT EDWARDS 
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Song-Offerings of Rabindra Nath Tagore . . . . ..MAY SINCLAIR 


Popularity in Literature. . . . «6 . .. . R.A. SCOTT-JAMES 


The Source of Pleasure in Familiar Plays . . . . O. W. FIRKINS 
FRANK B. NOYES 


The Associated Press . .... « 
resident of the Associated Press 


Books Reviewed 


“For solid worth-while articles on subjects of national importance there 
is no better periodical than The North American Review. It maintains its 
tandard of excellence and its papers are all by men distinguished in their 
lines of work.” 
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